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» ® for acid-proof coatings 
With aWells’ waste oil arg : 
Ges insanaingen> » ™ for abrasive wheels 


oil several times over : ° ° 

and change it more ' ® for electrical insulation 

often. A thoroughly a 

reliable supply of oil is 
assured with the use of Wells’ special filter 
pads which work in conjunction with Wells’ 
patent syphon feed. The oil delivered from 


saahibann: ‘anf few oamnmnstweretoere _ ATTWATER & SONS, Ltd. 

- Est. 1868 
HOPWOOD STREET MILL, 
PRESTON ENG. 
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HYDROGEN 


PEROXIDE 
LA re) O RT F PEROXYGEN COMPOUNDS 


including : 
Sodium Percarbonate 
Sodium Perborate. 


Lh Urea Hydrogen Peroxide 
emita 3 Persulphates 

Benzoyl Peroxjde and other 
Organic Peroxides 


BARIUM 
COMPOUNDS 


including : 
Blanc Fixe 
Barium Carbonate 
Precipitated 
Barium Chloride 
Barium Hydrate 


Sodium Sulphide 
Sulphated Fatty Alcohols 
Sodium Metasilicate 
Alkaline Cleaners 


LAPORTE CHEMICALS LTD., LUTON 


Telephone: Luton 4390. Telegrams: Laporte Luton 
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|, 40 years’ experience 
_ enables us to supply 


BELTING 


ENDLESS ‘VEE ROPES 
of. | 


| Superlative Quality 
itd. LARGE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH 


ILL, FRANCIS W. BURSLEM-Stoke-on-Trent |}, 
HARRIS & Co. Ltd. “antic” 
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Senkind 


Mild Steel Rail 
Transport Acid Tank. @ 





Weldleck 


TANKS for 





Mild Steel Storage Tank 


prepared for rubber lin- i IDSs 
Enpeites Invited ing. Sectioned and bolted 


for access when lining 


RokfT; Jenkins é ‘CLbd 
ROTHERHAM 


Telephone: 420! 6 (6'ines) 
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“WESTON” Type 
Centrifugals 


Available in single units or in Batteries 

Self-contained, electrically or belt 
driven 

Baskets arranged for bottom discharge 

Specia! feed arrangements if desired 

Baskets and casings of non-corrosive 
materials 


Structures to suit any requirement 
Speed to suit requirements of product. 
Sizes from 30in. to 48 in. dia, 

Early delivery 





MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & CO. LTD. 


wotrincuan BLOOMSGROVE WORKS - NOTTINGHAM 
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Cut Fuel and Material Costs 
—with Samka Pipe and 
Double Wall Construction 











































Batch Crystalliser with 
Samka Double Wall for 
working steam pressure " 
of 60 Ibs./sq. in. 
With the Samka Pipe or Double Wall system C 
vessels can be constructed to withstand far 
higher working pressures than normal Sc 
jacketed vessels made from the same quan- 
tity of material. Weight is reduced, and a , 
substantial saving in costs is effected, par- 2 
ticularly where very expensive metals are 
employed. The coefficient of heat trans- A 
ference of the Samka System also leads toa Fi 
considerable reduction in fuel costs. With « 
Samka Piping the heat transfer lies between i] . 
50 and 150 B.Th.U'sq. ft./hr./°F; with i| TT | / 
Samka Double Wall between 250 and 400 1 Hit 
B.Th.U./sq. ft./hr./°F. UH S 
Vessels for the food, plastics, chemical, 
paint and other industries can be supplied j 
in most materials, including steel and Clad 
Steels, Stainless Steel, Nickel, Monel, Nickel steel forged Autoclave for Vv 
Copper and Aluminium. internal pressure of 1,800 lbs./sq. in. fi 
pz . 4 ‘ Samka piping externally for high 
Full information is available on request. pressure water heating at 360°. ; 
B 





HIGH PRESSURE Sy/*V(g),C2) EQUIPMENT . 


HENRY BALFOUR & CO. LTD., Artillery House, Westminster, London, S.W.1 

(Telephone: ABBey 3639. Telegrams: Durifound, Sowest, London) and 

URI FOUNDRY,’ LEVEN, FIFE, SCOTLAND 
(Telephone: Leven 79 Telegrams: Foundry, Leven, Fife) 


MEMBER OF THE € BALFOUR ) GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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Chemical Nature 


Sodium Lauryl Sulphate. 


Active Matter 

and Composition 

90% Sodium Alkyl Sulphate. 

Free Fatty Alcohol—not more than 2%. 
Water not more than 3%. 
Inorganic Salts—not more than 8%. 
Appearance 

Spray dried white powder. 

Packing 

Waterproof paper-lined hessian bags or 
fibre board drums. 


Bulk Density 


Between 0.1 and 0.3 as required. 


THE CHEMICAL 





HEAD OFFICE: Whitehaven, Cumberland. 


Telephone : Whitehaven 650/652 and 797 (4 lines). 


Telegrams : Marchonpro, Whitehaven. 


: aales © 36, Southampton St., 
London, W.C.2. 
Telegrams : Marchonpro, Rand, London. 
ashire Sales O ffice 
Telephone : BLAckfriars 7778. 
Telegrams : Marchonpro, Manchester. 


Telephone : TEMple Bar 3134. 


1, Booth St., Manchester, 


AGE 


Properties and 
Uses 


The purest Sodium Laury! Sulphate 
available. Used as a foaming agent 
and detergent for cosmetics and 
toilet articles, particularly for 
Toothpastes, where it is odourless 
and tasteless. Well within the 
B.P. 1948 Specification for Sodii et 
Laurylis Sulphas. 


Many industrial users who require 
a high purity Wetting Agent, 
Emulsifier, etc., are finding Empicol 
L.Z. Powder economical and effec- 
tive for specialised purposes. 


Marchon 





OF WHITEHAVEN 
a PRODUCTS LTD 
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TELEGRAMS 
CALVERT & ( [7 
HOPE FOUNDRY, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
YORKS 


HUDDERSFIELD 

















BURGESS ZEOLITE 


FOR YOUR WATER SOFTENERS 


WF MANUFACTURED BY CRYSTALLISING IN ICE 


SUITABLE FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL BASE 
EXCHANGE & DOMESTIC SOFTENERS . 

LONGER RUNS A a | REGENERATION S tl 
MAXIMUM EX CHANGE yl ee ae Oa ee ir 

BIRM Burcess IRON REMOVAL MINERAL - 

me =FOR THE REMOVAL OF DISSOLVED d 

ea IRON FROM WATER SUPPLIES al 
‘BURGESS ANION EXCHANGE & = 

CATION EXCHANGE RESINS a 

O 

. . - CC 
BURGESS ZEOLITE COMPANY LIMITED Tk 





68-72, HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, &:W.|. -—_ Tel.: ABBey 1868 
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In one 





step via ION EXCHANGE 


| you considered simplifying your purification process 
by the use of ion exchange materials ? An example of 
this is the removal of excess acid from protein hydrolysate 


in one step instead of in four steps. 

Ion Exchange materials of various types are 
available for many applications. Write for 
details of ““Zeo-Karb” and “‘ De-Acidite” materials 
and their uses in research and industry described 
in lon Exchange Booklets 3,4 and 5. Forty years’ D , a M UTIT 
experience in the use of ion exchange materials 
and the manufacture of plant is at your service. 





lon Exchange 
Our Research Laboratory is always ready to Materials 
co-operate in the solution of your problems. 














THE PERMUTIT COMPANY LTD. 


Head Office & Laboratories : Dept. V.A.25, Permutit House, Gunnersbury Avenue, London. IV’.4. 
Telephone: CHIswick 6431. 
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CHEMICALS 
for INDUSTRY 


Si : Yast aay 


The Celanese Organisation is able to supply a number of sina 
products to a wide range of industries. These products include :— 


ACETAMIDE TECH. ETHYL ETHER 
ACETIC ACID ISOPROPYL ETHER J 
ACETIC ANHYDRIDE METHYL ACETATE \ | 
ACETONE METHYL CELLULOSE (‘Celacol M’ and \| 
CELLULOSE ACETATE *Celacol MM ”’ in various viscosity grades) \ 
DIETHYL SULPHATE MONOMETHYLAMINE (free from di- and 
ETHYL ACETATE tri-methylamines) 

ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE TRICHLORETHYL-PHOSPHATE 


Research in the production of chemicals and their application is 
continuously in progress in the Celanese laboratories and enquiries 
are invited for the types of chemicals listed and products allied 
to them. 

The Company’s technical staff is available for consultations or 
discussion and correspondence should be addressed to :— 


Chemical Sales Department, | 


BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED . 


CELANESE HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1I. 


British Celanese Limited are the proprietors of the Trade Marks ‘Celanese’ and ‘Celacol’ 
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Now Supplying British Markets 


The great Swedish firm of Bofors Nobelkrut is one of the most 
famous producers of Industrial and: Pharmaceutical Chemicals. Its 
foundation dates back to 1894, when the enterprise was formed to 
develop the researches of Dr. Alfred Nobel. For more than half 
a century Bofors Nobelkrut have been famous for the quality and 
purity of their products. 

Guest Industrials Ltd. announce that they have been granted sole 
distribution rights for Bofors Nobeikrut in Great Britain. Products 
now available to British markets include : 


Benzocaine Orthodichlorob 





Chloxamine Para Amino Benzoic Acid 
Ethyl para Nitro Benzoate Para Nitro Benzoic Ac.d 
Ethyl para Oxybenzoate Procaine Hydroch oride 
Iso Valeric Acid Saccharin 


Methyl para Oxybenzoate Tetiacaine Hydrochloride © 


Please address all enquiries to:— 


Guest Industrials Ltd. (G e I) 


81, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. rei tata 
Tel: Mansion House 5631 (16 lines) Telegrams : Guestind London 
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Filter 
Crucibles 


of 
Porous Porcelain 


retain the finest precipitates and 
filter rapidly. They are not 
affected by acids, remain con- 
stant in weight within § very 
fine limits and can be heated 


to high temperatures. 
Made by) a * 
emgage @ NATIONAL ENAMELS LTD. 


and : LONDON, S.E.10. 


Supplied by all recognised Laboratory Telephone : Greenwich 2266-7 and 2429 























TORAGE MADE SIMPLE 


(“$ f Cc 0 rT STEEL STORAGE 
EQUIPMENT 
Suitable for ail storage requirements, 
giving maximum storage capacity in 
the minimum floor space. A SECO 
Standard Unit is available to suit every 
storage need. All units can be easily 
assembled by unskilled labour on site. 
We also undertake the production and 
installation of storage equipment to 
customers’ own specifications. 


PATENT TILTING BARREL AND DRUM STAND 
Enables one man to handle drum into position. For use 
with standard drums or barre!s of 40/60 gallon capacity, 
which can be completely drained without demounting. With 
drip tray and mesh grid. Send for LIST C.A. 














THE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
GREETS GREEN - W. BROMWICH - STAFFS 
Tel : Tipton 1137-8-9. Grams : Equipit W. Bromwich 









UNIT No. 9506 
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. We’re on the march to assist the Purity Campaign. If you make foodstuffs, 
: or cosmetics or pharmaceuticals — if impure water or air is your headache 
—if colour or odour, or taste is important, you should know about 
Active Carbon. It removes disturbing odours, extracts interfering flavours, 


improves or removes colour and traps impurities which can’t be detected 





by eye, nose or tongue. If you want to 


SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 


know more about it the Active Carbon 





specialists will be very glad to help you. 





SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
Telephone: Leigh 94 
= London Office: Godliman House,-Godliman Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: City 2810 








A BATTERY OF KESTNER’S 
Y By et GLANDLESS 
ACID PUMPS 








ACID RECOVERY. 
BLEACH LIQUORS, 
FILLERS, ETC. 


ADVANTAGES 
No packing gland, bearing or frictional Constructed in erosion and corrosion 
surfaces in contact with acid. Ideal resisting materials, including Silicon 
for continuous process—automatic ron, Keebush, Regulus Metal, giving 
without float control or switching. long trouble-free life. 


Write for Leaflets 269B and 25l, to 


KESTN ERS Chemical Engineers, 


5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|I. 








‘SSUPER-ECONOMIC” BOILER INSTALLATIONS 


PATENT No. 42938. 





First introduced in 1934, this 
boiler is designed and con- 
structed to obtain the maximum 
amount of heat from fuel. 


Repeated tests show a thermal 
efficiency of over 85° —a 
factor of great importance in 
these times of high fuel prices 
Simple to operate, with low 
maintenance costs. 


DANKS OF NETHERTON LTD. 
Boilermakers & Engineers since 1840 
NETHERTON, DUDLEY, WORCS. 
"Phone: CRADLEY HEATH 6217 


London Office: 
BANK CHAMBERS, 329 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.! 
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The illustration shows a simple alkylation re-action using 

“ Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid as a catalyst. 


We make Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid of the highest quality 
in in commercial quantities, together with its aqueous solution. 


| ye Dp FE R | A L Please let us know if you would like 
any information concerning this or other 
S$ nA E L T | 4 G Fluorine Compounds. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION (SALES) LTD., 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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LODGE COTTRELL 


ELECTROFILTERS 
CLEAN GAS 





& 
HIGH EFFICIENCY RECOVERY 
OF DUSTS AND FUMES FROM 
INDUSTRIAL GASES 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 

IN THIS COUNTRY PRODUCING 

EXCLUSIVELY ELECTRICAL 
PRECIPITATORS 








- 
LODGE-COTTRELL LTD. 


Head Office and Works: BIRMINGHAM 




















Plant for the Chemical Industry 


for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, 
DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, 
FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION OF TRADE WASTE SEDI- 
MENTATION AND THICK- 
ENING, SEPARATION OF peeccenne--r ee 
SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS, 
SODA RECOVERY. WET Yee 

MATERIAL HANDLING 








including 
AGITATORS CAUSTICIZ- 
ERS, CLARIFIERS, CLASS- 
IFIERS, CONVEYORS, 
DEWATERING MACHINES, 
ROTARY, VACUUM FIL- 





Rotary Pulp Washing Machine, with TERS: SAND WASHERS, 


Rotary Vacuum Filler, with Take-off 


Pitch Pine Trough, Wash Gear and SLUDGE PUMPS, Roller and Repulper 


Scraper Knife THICKENERS, etc. 











UNIFLOC REAGENTS LTD., te: Spas as 


(3 lines) 
— SWANSEA —_ Grams : Unifloc, Swansea 
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Petroleum 


HENEVER reference is made to 
the enterprises which are widen 
ing the field of chemical processes in 
this country the growing effectiveness 
of the relatively young industries 
based on petroleum’ derivatives is 
usually the factor which comes most 
readily to mind. They represent, in 
fact, very much less than half the tale 
of new chemical products in the U.K. 
which had no real counterpart in the 
years before the war; but, because of 
the essential character of the materials 
they are producing and of the very 
much larger range they promise to 
yield, the subsidiary enterprises linked 
with the new programme of petroleum 
refining are recognised to be potent 
factors in the future of industries. 
One of the outstanding characieris- 
tics of the growing ability to procure 
essential materials and some new ones 
by the petroleum route is the change 
which is being wrought in traditional 
activities. The ‘‘ synthetic ’’ deter- 
gents based on petroleum deriv:tives 
are at the moment perhaps the most 
obvious example. Their adoption in 
the domestic sphere has been more 
rapid than could have been foreseen 
and the extent of their acceptance has 
fairly certainly not yet reached the 
limit. In industries, however, these 
new surface active agents were tested, 


Detergents 


and in many quarters accepted, before 
they were presented to the domestic 
market. In the degreasing of metals, 
in wool washing, dyeing and other tex- 
tile processes the new materials are 
affording possibilities of effective 
detergency under difficult conditions 
which made it quite certain that they 
have come to stay. 

For practical purposes, the petro- 
leum detergents can be classed as the 
alkyl sulphates and the alkyl! aryl 
sulphonates, although these by no 
means exhaust the possibilities of pro- 
ducing materials which dispense with 
the need for soap in a fairly wide field 
of uses. Emphasis seems to rest at the 
present upon the alkyl sulphate form, 


although development here and_ in 
America, the home _ of _ petroleum 


industries, has shown that the alkyl 
aryl sulphonates can be no less effec 
tive. They represent the largest pro 
portion produced in the U.S.A. From 
the user’s point of view, the differences 
between the two are not significant. 
Both have the marked advantages of 
not forming a _ precipitate in the 
presence of the salts occurring § in 
greater or less degree in untreated 
water and show an equal indifference 
to acid solutions and some of the 
metals which precipitate fat soaps. 
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These are among the very significant 
facts which some time ago were 
assembled in much fuller form by 
A. Lawrence Waddams (chemist of 
Shell Chemicals, Ltd.), largely in 
response to objections which had been 
raised to the spreading use of synthetic 
detergents. That complaint is not a 
novelty, and last week there was 
raised again substantially the same 
case as was first advanced soon after 
synthetic detergents came into fairly 
general .use in the centres of woollen 
and textile industry. The sewage 
authority of Bradford is claiming that 
some sewage disposal filters are be- 
coming ineffective and the recovery of 
wool grease, which contributes a 
substantial return to the Bradford 
civic budget, is becoming increasingly 
difficult. These things, in their view, 
require that much more restraint must 
be exercised in the use of synthetic 
detergents, which they identify, with- 
out very much conclusive evidence, as 
the primary cause of whatever 
aberrations are found in the specialised 
costly plant which Bradford installed, 
with special capacity for fat recovery. 

This further piece of ‘‘ evidence ”’ in 
the case which is being built up in 
various parts of the country for closer 


statutory regulation of industrial 
effluents is peculiar to Bradford and 
the one or two other centres where 
textiles are the basic industry, and 
the critics admit that their objections 
have more to do with what might 
happen in the future, if the use of 
synthetic detergents continues’ to 
spread at the present rate, than. with 
with the present. It is not difficult 
to show on the evidence of laboratory 
tests that large-scale injections of an 
alkyl sulphate in a sewage sample will 
render inoperative the acid cracking 
process employed in the grease-recover- 
ing centres. What has not been estab- 
lished, and most probably never will 
be, is that such a concentration of 
chemical detergent will be reached at 
some future stage in the sewers, even 
of Bradford or Huddersfield, where 
their obvious advantages in wool pro- 


cesses have gained for these detergents 
wider acceptance than anywhere else. 


One aspect in which a chemical addi- 
tion to sewage, even in trace amounts, 
may have disrupting effects on disposal 
plant is the capacity to destroy 
anaerobic bacteria. Investigations so 
far have shown the alkyl sulphates are 
more or less innocuous to the principal 

(continued on page 458) 
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Notes and Comments 


Bulk Buying Doctrine 
OME of the reasons for the heat 
engendered by the repercussions in 
the House of Commons of the Minister 
of Health’s dispute with British 
suppliers of laboratory ware are becom- 


ing clear. The association, whose 
members, it now appears, would have 
supplied for the same or a smaller 


sum the beakers and flasks required 
for the hospitals, which Mr. A. Bevan 
procured, with undisguised satisfaction, 


from German suppliers, has _ wisely 
put on record the facts in its possession 
about this unnecessary fracas. It 


seems clear that the suppliers were 
not responsible for it (page 459 in 


this issue). The British Chemical 
Ware Manufacturers’ Association says 
this: ‘‘ Readers of Mr. Bevan’s state- 


ment and answers would no doubt get 
the impression that a group of manu- 
facturers were conspiring together to 
rob the public. What was really 
happening was that the Ministry of 
Health was striving to break down a 
carefully built up system of economical 


distribution of laboratory glassware 
and other similar goods—in order to 
bolster up the Ministry’s own case 
for bulk buying.”’ 
No Conspiracy 

HE association emphatically _ re- 


futes the suggestion that there is 
anything in the nature of a monopoly 
or price ring. Their common interests 
are to resist foreign competition 
and ‘‘ black-market operations.’’ The 
Ministry of Health evidently is unpre- 
pared to admit that distribution of 
such things as laboratory glassware is 
an essential and specialised job. The 
Ministry has in fact set up six stores 
to serve as distribution centres of 
hospital equipment and is stated to 
have claimed for them discounts which 
the laboratory furnishers earn by their 
expertness in a highly complicated 
service. The wisdom of attempting to 
dispense with the experts is doubtful. 
The unwisdom of Mr. Bevan’s disin- 
genuous evasion of the fact that retail 


B 


laboratory furnishers were never asked 

to quote for the order—on which he 

saved ‘‘ 10 to 30 per cent ”’ in Germany 
is not doubtful at all. 


Chemical Textiles 
MPRESSIVE evidence of the vigour 


and resilience of one of the charac- 
teristically modern groupings of chemi- 
cal industry, that linked with synthetic 
filaments and their textile products, 
has been presented with much candour 

enlivened with illustrations and 
decorative embellishments which would 
seem very strange in a British com- 
pany report—by the Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America. Its unconventionality 
by British standards does not lessen 
the capacity of the American report 
of 1949 to inspire confidence, even 
though it has to record the sharp 
adverse wave which’ swept over 
American textile industry in the early 
part of last year. There was here no 
parallel with the curtailment of textile 
buying, which in America reached its 
peak just 12 months ago and was the 
chief factor in reducing Celanese 
Corporation’s profits to $20.6 million. 
Such earnings still sound prodigious, 
except in comparison with 1948’s 
$38.8 million. Elsewhere, that east 
wind over American textile industry 
must have produced very much more 
disconcerting results. Chemical yarns, 
as this report makes clear, suffer 
scarcely any of the violent price 
fluctuations characteristic of the wool 
and cotton markets and are immensely 
more responsive to changing demand. 
The need for such adaptation may be 
gauged by the scale of the reduction 
of the American corporation’s sales in 
the year by $59 million to $171 million. 
Expenditure on new plant was cut to 
about one-fifth of the $41 million 
employed in 1948, but the momentum 
of the original programme will con- 
tinue to enlarge American production 
of cellulose acetate yarns, fibres and 
plastics, and the family of essential 
associated chemicals. 


(continued overleaf) 
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Finance and Fertilisers 


HE Government decision to con- 

tinue a fairly substantial measure 
of assistance to encourage use of arti- 
ficial fertilisers has averted what 
might have been a serious setback, to 
an important branch of chemical in- 
dustry as well as to the agricultural 
community. While the grants from 
July 1 of one-third of the cost of fer- 
tilisers used on marginal grassland and 
two-thirds in respect of old grassland 
put under plough will not entirely 
recompense the first overall cut in fer- 
tiliser subsidies, fertiliser manufac- 
turers believe that this and_ the 
improvements in some farm produce 
prices announced last week will prevent 
serious cuts in fertiliser usage. The 
situation, although far from ideal, 
might have been a great deal worse. 
The situation foreshadowed by the early 
proposal, to remove all] fertiliser sub- 
sidies by July 1951, adding approxi- 
mately 50 per cent to farmers’ pay- 
ments, would have operated very 
adversely upon the growth of two key 
industries, food production and _ the 
manufacture of fertilisers. That possi- 
bility fortunately does not appear to 
have deterred the.principal makers of 
fertilisers from planning to increase 
capacity on a handsome scale. Fison’s 
confidence in widened demand was 
attested by the news several weeks ago 
of the intention to spend more than £5 
million to enlarge production of sul- 
phuric acid, superphosphate and com- 
pound fertilisers and initiate the pro- 
duction of triple superphosphate. The 
cordial acceptance of the £3.5 million 
offer of shares, which had the good 
fortune to coincide with the news from 
the Agriculture Ministry, commends 
that enterprise. 


Co-operation in Safety Measures 
A PRAISEWORTHY impartiality in 


a good cause appears to have ani- 
mated the publication in the chemical 
trades union journal of an uncom- 
promising presentation by a _ safety 
officer of the shortcomings of most 
trades unionists in reducing’ the 
element of risk in chemical works 
processes. The principle which under- 
lies the proposals made in this article 
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(The Chemical Worker, 31, No. 3, 12) 
is the somewhat rare one of doing 
something for the good of the industry 
instead of or the interests of a section. 
Safety is everybody’s business and cer- 
tainly transcends wage packets and 
paid holidays or dividend warrants in 
ultimate importance. The writer says 
that, in his experience as an industrial 
safety officer, he has found unions more 
interested in securing damages for 
their members who have become acci- 
dent cases than in doing what might 
have helped to prevent the accidents. 
He asks why the trades unionists do 
not also take some of the blame for 
allowing accidents to happen “‘because 
of their ‘do-nothing’  attitude.’’ 
Seldom, he aileges, do representatives 
of the trade unions attend any of 
the safety meetings. W. J. S. suggests 
a number of ways in which the trades 
unions might help make the accident 
rate even smaller. He pertinently 
asks how often is “safety” dis- 
cussed at branch meetings, and how 
much space is given to “ safety ’’ in 
the union’s publications. 


PETROLEUM DETERGENTS 

(continued from page 456 
digesting bacteria, even in 
tially larger concentrations than have 
been recorded in sewage. 

Over the rest of the U.K. the 
chemical substitutes which are helping 
to ease the shortfall in domestic soap 
supplies (estimated to represent 
approximately the difference between 
450,000 and 300,000 tons a year) are 
going into household use, widely 
but in small quantities, and to the 
laundries. For many purposes, no 
synthetic yet produced shows any 
promise of being a complete substitute 
for normal soap, but in their present 
popular uses no diminution is in the 
least likely, even should there be a 
substantial easing of the world need 
to reserve many fats for food rather 
than for soap. Against that remote 
prospect is contrasted the certainty 
that within a few years the U.K. will 
have the largest assembly of petroleum 
and related industries in Western 
Europe. 
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GLASSWARE FROM GERMANY 
“* Saving of 10-30 Per Cent’”’ 


UESTIONS regarding the purchase 

of glassware from Germany for 
supply to hospitals were again asked in 
the House of Commons last week. Further 
information on the terms of the German 
contract and conditions prevailing here was 
sought by Mr. John Grimston, Sir H. 
Williams and Mr. E. H. Keeling. 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan revlied that he 
understood that an agreement between 
manufacturers and distributors of furnace- 
blown and pressed laboratory glass pre- 
cluded manufacturers from tendering for 
Government bulk requirements of 
beakers, flasks and heavy chemical glass- 
ware. ‘Total hospital needs were estimated 
at £15,000 a year, of which one-third could 
be obtained under direct contract with 
manufacturers. The landed duty-paid 
value of glassware recently imported from 
Germany was £2765, the rate of duty being 
33 per cent. The purchase represented a 
saving varying between 10 and 30 per cent 
compared with prices for the same size 
and types of British glassware. 


Dollar Aid Alleged 


In answer to a further question from Mr. 
R. V. Grimston who stated that there was 
‘*“a dollar component ”’ in the German 
goods, the Minister of Health disagreed 
and said that the reason for going to Cer- 
many was that in the U.K. retailers alone 
were allowed to tender. That was why the 
saving had been made. British manufac- 
turers had, however, been asked to tender 
again, and he hoped “ their future conduct 
would be better.”’ 

Mr. E. H. Keeling asked the Minister if 
he was aware that his statement that 
retailers had been asked to tender was 
wrong? They were not asked. The ques- 
tioner recalled that, by buying from Ger- 
many, the Ministry had gone against the 
advice of a Government committee, which 
had said that laboratory glassware was a 
key industry which should be maintained 
in this country at all hazards. 

Mr. Bevan said that if the industry was 
so necessary for the welfare of Britain, 
that situation ought not to be exploited 
by the industry itself. Replying to a 
further question from Mr. Emrys Roberts, 
whether the arrangement between the glass 
manufacturers and retailers should be 
referred to the Mononvolies and Restrictive 
Practices Commission, the Minister of 
Health said he had the matter under con- 
sideration. 


(Comment: page 457 


SUPPLIERS REPLY 
**No Glassware Tender Invited”’ 


HE Minister of Health’s omission to 
answer in the House of Commons the 
question whether retailers were in fact 
invited to tender for the glassware 
required by the Ministry -for hospitals is 
one of the matters on which revealing 
comment has been made by the British 
Chemical Ware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. ‘‘ The fact is that no retailer was 
asked to tender,’’ observed the associa- 
tion in a statement this week to THE 
CuemicaL AcE, ‘ If they had _ been 
invited it is probable that they would have 
quoted prices very near the imported 
duty-paid value mentioned in the House. 
‘The present dispute is a year old. In 
February 1949 the Ministry of Health 
issued a tender for a variety of labora- 
tory glassware. The manufacturers asked 
the Ministry to obtain tenders from their 
authorised distributors. The Ministry 
refused to do so. 


German Imports Threat 


‘““A meeting was called at which 
distributors were invited to state their 
case. At this meeting Ministry of Health 
and Ministry of Supply officials were 
present, but the Ministry of Health 
deliberately prevented the manufacturers 
from being invited to attend. In July 
the Ministry issued a further tender for 
beakers and flasks only and they called 
a meeting of the manufacturers only and 
tried to persuade them to disown the 
laboratory furnishers, They threatened 
to import from Germany unless the manu- 
tacturers agreed to their proposals and 
they said they could accept no com- 
promise whatsoever. The manufacturers 
submitted a complete statement of their 
case on August 22, 1949 and sent a letter 
promising adequate supplies of glassware 
and quantity discounts if the Ministry 
would invite their distributors to tender. 
They promised priority to compensate for 
the delay caused by the dispute. 

“On January 31, 1950 the Ministry of 
Supply, who are responsible for sponsor- 
ing the scientific industries in _ this 
country, called a meeting of manufac- 
turers, distributors and officials of the 
Ministry of Health. At this meeting all 
parties agreed to a compromise whereby 
the Ministry of Health would invite the 
laboratory furnishers to tender and the 
manufacturers and furnishers agreed to do 
everything possible to facilitate supplies of 
beakers and flasks at prices | in keeping 
with the quantities: required:’’ (This in- 
vitation, as stated, did not materialise.) 
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lodisation of Edible Salt 


Ministry Backs Medical Recommendations 


HE addition of iodine to salt as a pre- 
vention of goitre has been recom- 
mended in the report of the Medical 
Research Council. The council, noting the 
increasing incidence of the disease, urged 
that preventive action should be taken on 
a national scale by the addition of a trace 
of iodine to salt used for domestic purposes. 
The procedure recommended is:the addi- 
tion of either one part of potassium iodide 
to 100,000 parts of all salt (NaCl), or one 
part to 40,000 parts of packeted table salt. 
This recommendation has been supported 
by the Ministry of Health Standing Com- 
mittee on Medical and Nutritional Prob- 
lems, and the Food Standard Committee 
has been asked to advise what measures 
would require to be taken. Data are 
required on the form in which the standard 
of composition should be expressed, the 
practicability of enforcement by chemical 
analysis, and whether special labelling pro- 
visions should apply to iodised salt. 


Technical Problems 


In 1948, production of salt for use in the 
home (35 per cent of total production for 
food purposes) consisted of prepacked free- 
running salt 65,000 tons; packeted house- 
hold cooking salt 30,000 tons; and cut lump 
salt 24,700 tons. 

Prepacked salt includes stoved vacuum 
salt, ground open-pan salt and bar salt 
(repacked in small pieces as ‘“‘cut lump’’). 
The addition of iodide to stoved vacuum 
salt and ground open-pan salt presents no 
difficulty, but it is technically impossible 
to iodise bar salt. Prohibition of the scale 
of all prepacked salt, unless iodised, would, 
therefore, bring to an end the retail sale 
of ** cut-lump ”’ salt. 

At the present time only 1.6 per cent of 
the current output of prepacked salt is 
iodised. Since the requisite machinery 
exists, it is officially estimated that within 
a year from the issue of an order, manu- 
facturers could iodise prepacked salt sold 
as “free-running’’ table salt, and packeted 
household cooking salt within two years. 

The amount of potassium or sodium 
iodide to be added would be not less than 
15 and not more than 30 parts of iodine 
per 1 million parts of salt. To minimise 
loss of iodine, iodised salt would have to 
be packed in moisture-resistant containers. 
Iodised salt would require to be labelled 
as such and date stamped. 

Three main methods of incorporating the 


iodide described to the Ministry committee 
were these :— 


(i) Spraying the salt with a solution of 


iodide in a mixer, followed by dry- 
ing. 

(ii) Spraying the salt on a moving belt 
system, followed by drying. 

(iii) Dry-mixing. The iodide mixed with 
about 160 times its weight of salt 
is then added to the bulk of the salt. 

It was suggested by the trade represen- 
tatives that the prescription of a standard 
method of incorporation of the iodide might 
be considered. 

The committee was satisfied that chemi- 
cal analysis could be relied upon for the 
enforcement of the standard required. 

The report has thus given support to the 
second alternative of the reeommendations 
of the Medical Research Council—namely, 
the iodising of salt for table use, instead 
of iodising all salt. 

Consideration was given to a criticism 
that the universal use of iodised salt might 
be deleterious to some persons is taken 
habitually over a long period, and it was 
concluded that the risk was negligible. 


Few Casualties in Chemical Works 


NUMBERS of deaths from _ industrial 
accidents in the United Kingdom in 
December 1949 were 134, against 163 in 
the same month of the previous year. The 
current year also started with an improve- 
ment, the total for January being 108 com- 
pared with 119 in January 1949. Fatalities 
in chemicals, oils and soaps were especially 
low, one death having occurred in Decem- 
ber and five in January. 

During the same two months there was 
only one death reported under the Fac- 
tories Act, 1927, or under the Lead Paint 
(Protection Against Poisoning) Act, 1926. 
This was in December and was due to lead 
poisoning. 

Cases of industrial diseases reported in 
December totalled 42 and in January 45. 
The latter were comprised as follows :— 

January: Lead poisoning, four; other 
poisoning, five (mercurial poisoning, one; 
compressed air illness, four); anthrax, four; 
epitheliomatous ulceration, eight (pitch, 
six; tar, one; oil, one); chrome ulceration, 
24 (manufacture of bichromates, one; 
chromium plating, 21; other industries, 
two). 
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“A UNITED CHEMICAL PROFESSION” 


Aim of the British Association of Chemists 





Dr. Herbert Levinstein 


HE general theme of the speeches 

after the annual dinner of the British 
Association of Chemists, in London on 
March 24, was the desirability of a united 
chemical profession. 

Proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Ladies and 
Our Guests,’’ Dr. Herbert Levinstein said 
they had with them a sort of ‘‘royal flush’”’ 
of presidents, of the Royal Society, the 
Chemical Society, the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry, the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, and the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers. Their presence testified to the 
good fortune of the BAC, a trade union, 
in having the support of the leaders of the 
professional societies. 

Since its inception, some 30 years ago, 
the association had consistently served 
one objective, the welfare of the chemical 
profession. He believed they had rather 
more than 2500 members to-day. He would 
not be satisfied until they had 7500. 


A Trade Union 

His predecessor in the _ association’s 
presidential chair, after the 1914-18 war, 
performed the difficult task of making the 
BAC a trade union, a non-political one. 
A union of people engaged in-a technical 
work, they were not affiliated to the TUC 
and were proud of their standing. About 
20 per cent of their members were direc- 
tors of large and small companies in the 
chemical industry, and all were qualified 
chemists. 

One of the important activities of the 
BAC was looking after the salary of its 


members, especially of their young 
chemists, and securing for them proper 
remuneration for patents. The BAC made 
no distinction, however, between those 
who were employed and those who gave 
employment. They were in that respect 
the equivalent of the old guilds. He con- 
sidered they had great opportunity of 
uniting all those who were engaged with 


them, technically or scientifically, as a 
sort of guild of chemists, whether by 
affiliation with the Royal Institute of 


Chemists and other bodies or other means. 
Sir Robert Robinson, responding to the 
toast, acknowledged the good work Dr. 
Levinstein had done for chemistry and for 
chemists. Recalling that most of those 
present were guests and therefore not 
members of the BAC, he declared that 
responsibility for that situation rested 
with the association. He had received 
from the BAC one introductory letter and 
nothing else. ‘‘ Why do you leave out 
people like us?’’ asked Sir Robert Robin 
son. ‘‘I think your propaganda is bad.” 
He personally was a member of a lot of 
other associations of chemists, but not of 
the British Association of Chemists. 
More Vigour 

As regarded the BAC having no political 
influence or connections, he thought it 
should be a body with considerable politi- 
cal influence. ‘I think, for example,’ 
he said, ‘‘ that it is time we started to 
look for our own ‘radio chemist’.’’ 

Sir Ian Heilbron, also responding to the 
toast, said he could claim a very long 
association with the BAC. Twenty-five 
years ago he had preached the necessity 
of a union of chemists, to be a counterpart 
in chemistry of the BMA. ‘“ If we are to 
have unity in the world,’”’ he added, 
** then for Heaven’s sake let the scientists 
give a lead and let us have a real union 
of chemists.’”” He gave an assurance he 
would do everything he could to further 
the interests of the association and he 
supported Dr. Levinstein’s view that such 
a trade union could be like one of the old 
guilds, admitting to membership all quali 
fied members of any particular trade or 
profession. 

He wished every prosperity to the steps 
which the BAC was now taking to increase 
its membership, by working along 
parallel lines with such bodies as the 

(continued at foot of next page) 
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Expansion of Dutch Chemical Industries 
Additional Finance Sought for Superphosphates 


REVIEW of chemical industry in 
Holland estimates that $575 million 
will be needed to finance planned invest- 
ments for the expansion and modernisation 
of the industry until 1953. The authority 
for that estimate is the Dutch Rehabilita- 
tion Bank. 

Some chemical manufacturing com- 
panies, this report observes, are now able 
to produce considerably more than the 
home market can consume. The general 
chemicals production index (1938 = 100) 
was 98 in the first quarter of 1948 and 
110 in the same period of 1949. In the 
last quarter of 1949 it increased to 118. 

No reference is made in the report to 
certain large factories which are being 
rebuilt or otherwise modernised, nor to 
the highly important petroleum industry. 
bry latter would have no need of external 
ai 

Mention is made, however, of the chemi- 
cal expansion at the State Mines, the 
rehabilitation of the nitrogen undertaking 
of Sluiskil, the completion of the Mekog 
installations of Ijmuiden and the impor- 
tant Caltex petroleum refinery at Rotter- 
dam. 

The Albatros Superphosphate Factories 
which operates the superphosphate plants 
of the Amsterdamsche Superfosfaatfabrie 
and of the Vereenigde Chemische Fabrie- 
ken is said to be producing some 400,000 
tons annually compared with an average 
of 300,000 tons just before the war. 170,000 
tons of sulphuric acid—an increase of 10 
per cent—is supplied by the company’s 
own plant. 

As the demand for superphosphate far 
exceeds the aggregate production of the 


four Dutch producers, the Albatros intends 
to put up another factory, and has 
appealed to the Amsterdam Stock Ex- 
change for capital. 

The N.V. Brocachemie (an affiliate of 
Brocades Stheeman & Pharmacia) is 
reported to be increasing the production 
of para-amino-salicylic acid at Zaandam. 
The Dutch need of PAS is placed at some 
8000 kg. a year. 

Although a number of smaller firms are 
stated to be making good progress, the 
expectation is that most expansion will 
in future be in the hands of the major 
undertakings. 

An eventual surplus of nitrogen is 
expected as a result of recent expansion, 
which will necessitate an export outlet, 
but the bank emphasises the fact that the 
industry's low production costs should 
greatly contribute in procuring much- 
needed foreign currencies. 

Rapid progress since the war is recorded 
as being made by the pigment industry, 
helped by the chemical developments of 
State Mines. Sales potential is considered 
high in home and overseas markets. 

Mij. tot Exploitatie van Kooksovengas- 
sen has erected a generator for the pro- 
duction of water gas, soon to be used for 
the synthesis of ammonia. The company 
is expected to implement its plans this 
month. 

The Royal Dutch Salt Industry, Ltd., 
records another increase in salt produc. 
tion and salt-derived chemicals during the 
past year. Salt output in 1949 was 330,000 
tons, compared with 249,260 tons in 1948. 
The transfer of the plant and all activity 
at Boekelo to Hengelo has been completed. 











**A UNITED’ CHEMICAL PROFESSION "’ 
(continued from previous page) 

Royal Institute of Chemistry—not in 

antagonism and each preserving its own 

ideals. 

Professor J, W. Cook, in a brief response, 
said that in the Royal Institute of Chemis- 
try they had, in many respects, aims and 
objects in common with the BAC. He 
supported the view that the time had 
come for a united chemical profession. 

The association’s president, Dr. Herbert 
Levinstein, occupied the chair and was 
supported by a number of other eminent 
chemists, including Professor Sir Robert 


Robinson (president of the Royal Society), 
Professor J. W. Cook (president of the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry), Professor 
Sir Ian Heilbron (president of the Chemi- 
cal Society), Professor D. M. Newitt 
(president of the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers), Mr. Stanley Robson (presi- 
gy of the Society of Chemical Industry), 

L. A. Jordan (director of the Paint 
cd Station), Dr. T. P. Hughes (chief 
chemist of the Farnborough Aircraft 
Research Establishment), Dr. H. J, T. 
Ellingham (secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Chemistry), Mr. H. L. Howard 
(chairman, London section of the BAC). 
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ANOTHER U.K. REFINERY 
British-American Collaboration 


HE intention to construct at Coryton, 

in the Thames Estuary, a new oil 
refinery primarily for the production of 
lubricating oils from Middle East crude is 
disclosed in an announcement by the 
boards of Powell Duffryn, Ltd., and of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., New 
York. 

This states that. ‘heads of agreement 
have been signed ’’ to incorporate the oil 
storage, blending and packing business 
carried on at Coryton by Cory Brothers 
& Co., Ltd., a Powell Duffryn subsidiary, 
into the business carried on in the United 
Kingdom by Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd. (a sub- 
sidiary of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.). 

The whole of the Cory property at Cory- 
ton is to be acquired by Vacuum and the 
purchase price will be satisfied by the issue 
of ordinary shares in Vacuum to Cory 
Brothers. Further ordinary shares will be 
subscribed by Powell Duffryn and Socony- 
Vacuum, the Powell Duffryn share of which 
will amount to about £3.5 million. 


Equal Control 


The board of Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd., will 
be enlarged to give Powell Duffryn and 
Socony-Vacuum equal representation. 
When the existing Coryton business of 
Cory Brothers & Co., Ltd., has been in- 
corporated into Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd., and 
the additional shares in Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany have been issued, the equity share 
capital of Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd., will be 
held equally by the Powell Duffryn group 
and Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. 

Approval of Coryton as the location of 
the new refinery is stated to have been 
received from the Board of Trade. The 
Vacuum Oil Company states that it is 
hoped to start construction this year and 
finish in 23 years. 

The capital expenditure by Vacuum Oil 
Company at Coryton and elsewhere will be 
about £10 million. This will be provided 
in part by the share subscriptions of 
Powell Duffryn and Socony-Vacuum. Dis- 
cussions are in progress with the Finance 
Corporation for Industry, Ltd., for the 
provision of the balance by loan. It i is not 
proposed at present to make a-public issue. 

A report in The Times, March 25, states 
that a Vacuum Oil Company official has 
affirmed that the maximum of 
equipment will be manufactured in this 
country. Some will necessarily come from 
the United States. 

The refinery should have a_ total 
throughput of about 750,000 tons a year. 


WIDENED ALKALI ACT 
Carbon Black Not Affected 


OLLOWING the public inquiry in 

October last year (THe CHemicaL AGE, 
61, 587), and after consultation with the 
local authorities and other interests con- 
cerned, a new order has. been made 
entitled the Alkali, etc., Works Order, 
1950. This came into operation on March 
25, and amends the 1906 Act by making 
a number of extensions to the manufac- 
turing processes controlled. 


The effect of the order is to add volatile 
organic sulphur compounds and fluorine to 
the list of noxious or offensive gases, the 
discharge of which into the atmosphere is 
controlled; to add fluorine works and acid 
sludge works to the list of scheduled works 
liable for registration under the Act; and 
to extend the range of processes carried 
out in sulphuric acid works, bisulphite 
works and cement production works, the 
operation of which renders the works 
liable for registration under the Act. 


The original draft order, which was pub- 
lished in October last, also proposed to 
regulate fumes containing carbonaceous 
particles from black production works, and 
to impose registration on carbon black 
works, but it has been decided not to 
include carbon black in the present order. 





More Price Rises 


INCREASES in the controlled price of 
sulphuric acid taking effect to-day 
(April 1) have been announced by: the 
Board of Trade. The maximum price of 
‘weak sulphuric acid’? (BOV, approxi- 
mately 77 per cent) is raised by lls, 6d. 
per ton and of “ strong sulphuric acid ”’ 
(94-96 per cent) approximately by 14s. 6d. 
per ton. These increases appear to repre- 
sent the changes which have been antici- 
pated since the devaluation of the £ ster- 
ling rendered much more costly supplies 
of sulphur from the U.S.A. One represen- 
tative maximum price of a concentrated 
grade of sulphuric acid will now be 
approximately £7 17s. per ton delivered. 


Zinc and Oxide 

The domestic price of zine was raised on 
March 28 by £2 to £89 10s. a_ton, the 
second increase in two weeks. Zine oxide 
prices were increased by £1 15s. per ton 
for 2-ton lots, delivered, the new levels 
being £85 15s. (red seal), £87 5s. (green 
seal), and £88 5s. (white seal). 
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SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 


Their Effect on Sewage Plants 

HE problem which has been facing 

the Bradford sewage undertaking at 
Esholt for some time, of the effect of the 
increasing use of soap-saving liquids and 
powders on the efficiency of the works, 
was referred to by Mr. Stanley Scott, 
chairman of the Sewage Committee, at a 
recent meeting of the City Council. He 
gave a warning that the increasing use of 
synthetic detergents might prove a menace 
to the city’s health and finances. It might 
mean the clogging of filters, while the 
extraction of wool grease would become 
impossible, which would have a drastic 
effect on the rates. 


Future Risks 


Mr. Scott pointed out that there was no 
single process for ‘‘ cracking out ”’ these 
synthetic detergents from sewage that 
would be applicable to all the three types 
if used simultaneously. He had _ himself 
seen two six-foot deep filters ‘* black 
septic ’’ in less than six months after being 
dosed with synthetic detergent in solution. 
It was not generally realised what would 
be the position of the city if such a thing 
happened to the filters at Esholt. 

Mr. W. H. Hillier, sewage works engi- 
neer and manager, subsequently empha- 
sised the warning that the extensive use of 
synthetic detergents would have a more 
serious effect on Bradford’s system of 
sewage disposal than on most other sewage 
undertakings in the country. The Brad- 
ford works were built round the use of 
sulphuric acid and the trouble was caused 
by the fact that these synthetic deter- 
genis were not affected by the acid. 


Possible Charges 


Other works, such as those at Hudders- 
field and Halifax, using acid in a different 
way, were affected to a less degree. 

If the ‘‘ acid cracking ”’ system had io 
be changed it would involve a huge expen 
diture, for the process considerably — re 
duced the sewage bulk, and other systems 
would also mean considerable extensions 
to the works. Also equaily important 
would be the serious reduction in revenue 
from the sale of greasy products, 

Mr. Hillier stated that the efficiency of 
two of the main processes was impaired, 
but they were not yet in serious trouble. 
They were concerned about the future. He 
believed, however, that when soav became 
more freely available the use of synthetic 
detergents would diminish. 

* page 455) 
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SYMPOSIUM FOR STUDENTS 
Lectures by Prominent Chemists 


OME 700 secondary and grammar 

school pupils, boys and girls, formed the 
audience to which eight prominent scien- 
tists gave ten-minute lectures at a sym 
posium at Leeds University on March 24. 
Promoted by the Leeds area section of the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry, it was the 
first conference of its kind to be held in 
Yorkshire. The students, who came from 
all parts of the country, were specially 
chosen by their head teachers because of 
their interest in chemistry or related sub 
jects. 

Professor F. Challenger, vice-president 
of the RIC, who opened the symposium, 
said that the whole intention was to assist 
those who were thinking of making a 
career in some branch of chemistry. 

He. referred to the student of science as 
one whose enthusiasm sometimes led to a 
lack of balance, and to a forgetfulness of 
the relation of knowledge and experience 
to things outside the boundaries of science. 
He maintained that a wholehearted de 
votion to the study of science should not 
be incompatible with the capacity to write 
and speak good English. No one, said the 
professor, who had had experience of read- 
ing scientific manuscripts would deny that 
this warning was needed. 


Varied Aspects 


In addition to Prof. Challenger, the 
lecturers and their subjects included Mr. 
J. W. Baker, reader in organic chemistry 
at Leeds University (‘‘ Training in the 
University ’’); Mr. R. L. Elliott, head of 
the department of chemistry and dyeing 
at Bradford Technical College (‘ Techni 
cal College Training ’’); Mr. G. Brearley, 
sunanion director of Brotherton & Co., 
Lid., Leeds (*‘ Industrial Research ”’); 
Mr. J. R. Nicholls, deputy Government 
chemist; Prof. R. E. Tunbridge, professor 
of medicine, Leeds University (‘‘Chemistry 
and Medicine’); Miss Mamie Oliver, 
research chemist; and Mr. W, A. Wight 
man, secretary of the Leeds area section 
of the Royal Institute of Chemistry. 


Insecticides and Poisons Act 


IN a written answer to Brigadier Medlicott, 
asking whether insecticides now being used 
n relation to agricultural and _ horticul- 
tural produce complied with requirements 
of the Poisons Act, the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Chuter Ede, stated that he had no 
evidence that this was not the case. 
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Production and Packaging Efficiency 


Early Co-ordination to Prevent Corrosion Losses 


HE paramount importance of using 

-every safeguard against the corrosion 
of metal parts, during assembly or other 
stage of production, was emphasised to the 
Midland branch of the Institute of Pack- 
aging by Mr. J. EK. Evan Cook, a specialist 
in export packaging.* 

It had been calculated (he said) that rust 
costs the world about '£500 million a year. 
Although everyone was aware of the 
damage potential of rust, few took the 
necessary precautions in advance. That 
absence of forethought was always accom- 
panied by damage. 

From the standpoint of the factory man 
agement, delay in applying preservative 
treatment could eventually necessitate 
throwing the rusted product away as use- 
less, or de-rusting, or other costly renova- 
ting process, or ‘*‘ jobbing off ’’ the goods 
at reduced prices. 

The simplest means of countering corro- 
sion was to apply preservative protection. 
Paint, ideal for certain purposes, was not 
the universal protective; sometimes the 
paint needed a preservative coating. 

Unpainted surfaces required, of course, 
rust inhibitors—usually oils or greases con- 
taining anti-corrosion compounds. These 
must, however, be rust-inhibitors. Some 
oils and greases actually caused corrosion. 

Rust often appeared even after very 

careful _ preservation treatment. It 
ae was due to failure to clean before 
painting. As cle paning and de greasing cost 








*“ The Place of Packing on the Production Line,” by 
Mr. John E. Evan Cook, joint managing director, Evan 
Cook’s, Packers, Ltd 


money, and added to the total cost of »ro 
duction and packing, it was desirable to 
avoid the need for it. Use of rust-inhibi- 
tor oils and compounds instead of the 
traditional cutting oils and coolants was 
recommended. 

Fingerprints were one of the 
enemies of precision instruments. No com 
ponent part, sub-assembly or assembled 
product should go into store until it had 
been given some form of preservative 
treatment. This was essential for working 
parts, or other important, precision parts. 
Preservatives should also be applied during 
the assembly of parts which would after 
wards be inaccessible or hidden from view 

Too often, in modern factories, the pack- 
ing department was tucked away some- 
where round the corner, looking like an 
untidy barn. The ‘deal packing plant was 
one where cleanliness and order prevailed, 
where packing was never done on the floor 
and where the packer was regarded as 2 
skilled operative. Goods and_ packing 
materials should never get mixed and 
should reach the point of packing within 
arm’s reach of the packer. 

Great economy was possible by the elim 
ination of unnecessary protrusions. A 
certain type of machine had eight bolting 
down lugs protruding from the base, If 
bolt holes were incorporated in the base, 
tin. would be taken off each dimension, 
resulting in a saving of £2000 a year in 
shipping costs, 

It was in production that the cure for 
many packing ailments could be applied 
first, and most effectively. 


worst 





Availability and Uses of 


HE importance of world sources of 

supply of the main materials of indus- 
try is recognised in a new series of booklets 
being issued by the Purchasing Officers’ 
Association, 

Although primarily designed to cover 
the syllabus of the association’s final 
examination subject ‘‘ Raw Materials 
(Economic and Geographical Survey)” the 
series provides useful factual information 
of interest in a much wider field. 

Raw materials of the iron and steel 
industry are the subject of the first book- 
let by A. K. Osborne. The principal 
materials are dealt with, providing in 
concise form a description of their sources, 
availability, consumption and a brief out 


the World’s 


Raw Materials 


line of methods by which they are pro 
duced and their main applications. 

Some metals, usually regarded as non 
ferrous, have been choles under the 
heading ‘* miscellaneous,’’ being considered 
from the importance of their application 
as alloying elements in iron and _ steel 
manufacture. 

Petroleum reserves, production methods, 
refining, and its consumption, utilisation 
and transportation are dealt with in book 
let No. 2, by George Sell. 

The third of the booklets now avail- 
able is by H. R. Humphries and _ is 
concerned with animal feeding stuffs of the 
concentrated type. It covers cereals (such 
as maize, oats, barley and non-millable 
wheat); cereal by-products, ete. 
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Fundamentals of Modern Soil Chemistry 


Genesis and Development of Bernard Dyer’s Principles 


HE comparative novelty of some 

established principles of soil chemistry 
and the character of the man who initiated 
important phases of it were recalled in 
London recently by Sir John Russell, 
F.R.S. He was presenting before the 
Society of Public Analysts and Other 
Analytical Chemists the first Bernard 
Dyer Memorial Lecture, commemorating 
the distinguished analytical chemist whom 
he knew for some 50 years. 


Phosphorus and Potassium 


One of Dr. Dyer’s earliest achievements, 
said Sir John Russell, was in the deter- 
mination of available phosphorus and 
potassium in soil by preliminary extraction 
with a 1 per cent solution of citric acid. 
It was the subject of the thesis for which 
he was awarded his doctorate by the-Uni- 
versity of London, and of important con- 
firmatory work which he carried out later 
at Rothamsted. The speaker went on to 
describe the widening interest in soil 


chemistry, reflected ultimately by the 
creation of the Agricultural Research 
Council. 


The processes by which plant roots take 
up their nutrients from the soil, said Sir 
John Russell, has been shown to be much 
more complex than was at first thought; 
and what is ‘‘available ’’ to one plant may 
not be “‘ available ’’ to another. 

The present-day problem was to find 
analytical methods that would give some 
measure of the amount of nutrients that 
crops, under normal conditions, could 
obtain from the soil. 

Dyer’s method came into wide but not 
universal use. Other solvents, in steadily 
increasing numbers, had been proposed 
but no two gave the same results, 

This problem has been taken up at 
Rothamsted by J. A. Prescott and the 
lecturer, who found that when dilute acids 
act on soils, two reactions proceed simul- 
taneously; the acid dissolves phosphate, 
but the soil slowly absorbs it from the 
solution. 

This back-action is eliminated by using 
a diffusion technique, which shows that 
tenth normal citric, hydrochloric and 
nitric acids all extracted the same amount 
of phosphorous; whereas by the ordinary 
analytical method the citric acid extracts 
nearly twice as much as the hydrochloric 





aid and 50 per cent more than the nitric 
acid. The citric acid does this because it 
reduces the difference between the amount 
extracted by the acid and the amount re- 
absorbed by the soil. 

Only the direct action is wanted by the 
analyst, the second action upsets his 
results. So long as he is dealing with 
similar soils he can assume that the 
reverse action is also somewhat similar and 
that his results will still be comparable; 
but when he is dealing with different svils 
the reverse action may be different and he 
may get different analytical results, even 
though the same amounts of phosphorus 
have been extracted. Standards applied 
to one soil cannot necessarily be applied to 
another. 

Modern developments in technique have 
profoundly changed the whole subject. 
Citric acid long retained its popularity 
because it extracted easily weighable 
amounts of phosphoric oxide and of potas- 
sium. This advantage was lost with the 
use of modern turbimetric, colorimetric 
and spectrographic methods, with their 
ability to deal with amounts too small to 
be satisfactorily weighed. 

These new methods, along with auto- 
matic balances and pipettes, have speeded 
up analytical determinations enormously 
and vastly increased .the number of 
analyses that can be undertaken. 


Field Experiments 


We have to-day obviously gone a long 
way from the ideas that formed the back- 
ground of Dyer’s early work. The 
methods are at present empirical, so that 
the analyst needs close contact with field 
experiments to satisfy himself that they 
are reliable. He has to have a mind suffi- 
ciently open to reject them when they 
ceased to be so, and sufficiently alert to 
devise others that would be better. 

That, however, is no new situation for 
a consulting chemist. His work lies 
largely in regions not yet tidied up by the 
science of the day; his equipment has 
always to be a wide knowledge of scientific 
methods combined with ingenuity of inven- 
tion, soundness of judgment and complete 
intellectual integrity. 

It is because Bernard Dyer possessed 
these qualities in so marked a degree that 
they honoured his memory. 
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STABILITY OF POWDERS AND EXPLOSIVES 


New Belgian Quantitative Method 


N a brief review of the theory of 

stability of powders and _ explosives, 
R. Leclereq (L’industrie Chimique Belge, 
1950, 15 (1), 3-10 (January)) describes a 
quantitative method of investigation. The 
author and his co-workers are members of 
the staff of the Laboratoire du _ Service 
d’Inspection des Poudres de Guerre 
(SIPEG), Zwijndrecht-Fort, Belgium. 

Twelve of the many existing methods 
are noted, including the silvered vessel 
test, the vacuum test, those of Abel, 
Vieille, Taliani, Bergmann-Yunk, Hansen, 
Rouvillois and others, and the relevant 
literature. These have all been critically 
examined and the methods are regarded as 
unsatisfactory in one or other respect. 

Before the war, the most reliable method 
was considered by SIPEG to be that of 
Vieille—colouring litmus paper—but this 
cannot be used with some of the new pow- 
ders, e.g., those containing nitroguanidine 
up to 50 per cent. Moreover, those con- 
taining dinitrotoluene up to several per 
cent stain litmus paper yellow. Nor was 
the Abel test with iodised starch paper 
much better with some of the new powders. 

The author notes several earlier papers 
published in Mem. Poudres, Mem. Art 
France, Zt. f. Ges. Schiess. u. Spreng 
(1919-1935). It was decided that a heat- 
ing temperature of 90°C. was high enough 
to yield rapid results and low enough to 
avoid undesirable reactions, and was also 
suitable for powders whether or not they 
contained nitroglycerin. 


Humidity Factor 


It was desirable also to eliminate the 
humidity factor, e.g., by establishing in a 
Regnault atmosphere at 70 per cent, and 
to secure uniformity in shape by reducing 
to small cubes or even powder. The 
amount of NO and NO: set free in a given 
time affords a good measure of decomposi- 
tion rate. The general aim was to have a 
sufficiently sensitive determination of the 
nitrogen oxides to avoid over-heating or 
prolonged working. 

Three samples each of 10 g: after the 
Regnault treatment were heated to 90°C. 
during consecutive periods of three hours, 
and the gas recovered after each heating. 
For the heating an electric hot cupboard 
or glycerin-water bath was used, into 
which the vessels containing sample could 
be inserted. After recovering the gas 
these vessels are removed into contact with 


outside air for about 45 minutes. The 
hot chamber was designed after that of 
Vieille, in which a uniform temperature 
could be ensured by convection currents 
(Fig. 1, 2, and 8 in original). 

The total NO and NO, recovered was 
determined by the Ilosvay reagent (Patty 
and Petty, J. Ind. Hyg. Towicol, 1948, 25, 
361-5). Conversion of NO to NO. was 
nearly quantitative if, in addition to the 
prolonged contact with the heated interior 
for 23 hours, a further contact of 10 min. 
at ordinary temperature in the vessel con- 
taining reagent was made. Analysis was 
effected either with a colorimeter or spec- 
tro-photometer, and NO percentages as 
function of time were graphed. The re- 
agent was prepared from solutions of 
naphthylamine and of sulphanilic acid in 
aqueous glacial acetic acid, and the stan- 
dard solution was sodium nitrite dissolved 
in twice-distilled water kept for three 
months or more. 


Extraction is described in connection 


with Fig. 4 (of original) reproduced here. 





R R WATER BLAST 
' 2 JET 
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400CC 
250 CC 
POWDER 600 C¢ 
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The 250 c.c. flask containing the Ilosvay 
reagent is connected with a water blast 
through R, where a vacuum of about 
20 cm. is made, while R: is in the first 
position. Through R, again flask 250 c.c. 
connects with flask 400 c.c. and vacuum is 
broken. 

By suitable manipulation of the 600 c.c. 
container, pressure control, and casting 
positions of Ri: as shown, four complete 
extractions may be made, after which the 
mercury is forced against and closes R:. 
Flask 250 c.c. is removed and well shaken 

(continued overleaf) 
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Production of Technical Argon 


Progressive Fractionation Methods Discussed 


ODERN practice in the production 
of technical argon was discussed in 
a paper presented at the meeting in Man- 
chester on March 18 of the North-Western 
Branch of the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers. The contributors were J. B. 
Axon, M. Pearce and M. Ruhemann. 
Describing the properties of argon, 
nitrogen and oxygen at low temperatures, 
Dr. Ruhemann, who read the paper, 
observed that the thermal properties of 
argon are closer to those of oxygen than 
to those of nitrogen. Air contains 0.93 per 


cent by volume of argon and_ technical 
argon contains small concentrations of 
oxygen and varying concentrations of 
nitrogen. 


Liquid air is fractionated for the pro- 
duction of industrial oxygen in two 
columns, the lower one operates at 5.5 
atmospheres abs, pressure and produces 
** rich ”’ liquid, containing about 40 per 
cent oxygen, and a “ poor ”’ liquid which 
is nearly pure nitrogen. 

The upper column operates at just over 
1 atmosphere abs. pressure and produces 
oxygen at the bottom and nitrogen at the 
top. The upper column takes “ rich ”’ 
liquid as feed at the correct plate and uses 
** poor ” liquid as reflux. The reflux con- 
denser for the lower column acts as re 
boiler for the oxygen at the bottom of the 
upper column. 

Technical argon is produced in a third 
fractionating column, the liquid or vapour 
feed is taken from a plate below the feed 
plate of the upper column, and contains 


“6 


STABILITY OF POWDERS 


(continued from previous page) 


to ensure that the reagent dissolves all 
the NO.. The whole is then restored to 
atmospheric pressure. 

For these various operations the powder 
receptacles are retained in the hot cham 
ber. Determinations are made with a 
Duboscq colorimeter 10 min. after extrac- 
tion (Patty and Petty loc. cit.). Tests 
were made with cotton (CP) and BCNL 
powders. It is thought, however, that the 


application of the method to explosives is 
of greater interest than to powders, and 
some preliminary 
encouraging. 


results are said to he 





very little nitrogen, nearly 10 per cent 
argon and oxygen. 

Three types of reflux for the argon 
column have proved effective; the first 
uses the argon product compressed to a 
liquid in the bottom of the argon column; 
for the second gaseous nitrogen from the 
evaporator-condenser of the main air 
column is condensed in the re-boiler of the 
argon column; and in the third type 90 per 
cent argon product is condensed by ‘“‘rich’’ 
liquid which is passing to the feed plate 
of the upper column. 

The feed for the argon column with the 
third type of reflux enters at the bottom 
of the column and the bottom liquid pro- 
duct is returned to the main column. 
Weishaupt’s vapour-liquid equilibria were 
used for plate-to-plate calculations for the 
argon column with the third type of 
reflux. 

Dr. Ruhemann discussed the design of 
the argon column with the third type of 
reflux. He showed the advantage of the 
use of “rich” liquid to condense the 
reflux, the dependence of the reflux ratio 
on the concentration of argon in the feed 
and in the overhead product, and the 
increase in nitrogen concentration from 
plate to plate up the column. 

This increase limits the point in the 
main column from which the feed is taken. 
The position of the ‘ rich’’ liquid feed 
plate on the upper column was shown by 
plate-to-plate calculations to be very criti- 
eal. Any oxygen in the argon product is 
separated by chemical means. 


Belgian Metal Industries 


AN ample review of Belgium’s rising 
capacity for metal production will form 
one of the principal themes of the Liege 
International Fair (April 29-May 14). 
Exhibits will represent all phases of metal 
production and use, from raw material to 
finished goods. During 1949 Belgian non 
ferrous metals industry produced (all 
metric tons) 133,443 tons of copper, 175,568 
tons of zinc, 79,304 tons of lead, 10,408 
tons of tin, and 5667 of sundry © other 
metals, a total of 405,390 tons. 

Semi-finished products represented 
72,484 tons of copper, 32,839 tons of zinc, 
21,396 tons of lead, 1097 tons of tin, and 
6179 tons of other non-ferrous metals. 


1 April 1950 | ] 
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U.S. STUDIES OF AIR POLLUTION 


Elaborate Equipment to Analyse ‘‘Smog’’ 


HE co-existence in Great Britain and 

the U.S.A. of more or less parallel 
problems resulting from the loading of the 
atmosphere with solid, and sometimes 
toxic, matter has called forth substantial 
preventive research programmes in both 
countries. The work at the principal 
British centre at Porton, near Salisbury, 
has been referred to frequently. The 
parallel work in the U.S.A. is of almost 
equal interest. 

The Stanford Research Institute in Cali- 
fornia has established a special chemical 
research laboratory, under the leadership 
of Paul L. Magill, senior chemical engineer, 
and the principal smoke research chemist 
in the U.S.A., known as the Air and Water 
Pollution Chemical Research Laboratory, 
in which a thorough physical and chemical 
investigation is being carried out. 

“Smog” characteristically manifests 
itself in two principal ways: by causing 
eye irritation and by sharply reducing 
visibility. A portion of the reduction in 
visibility is known to be caused by natural 
haze in the air, and another part by con- 
taminants emitted in the course of the 
diverse activities of a great city. 

Sulphur Trioxide 

In the Los Angeles area—which is unique 
in that it is by far the largest industrial 
sub-tropical urban area in the world—the 
problem of how to assess the quantities of 
some of these contaminants was en 
countered, The substance to which much 
attention has been given is sulphur tri- 
oxide, which is sometimes present in rela- 
tively large volumes in the Los Angeles 
atmosphere. Qualitatively, its fog-pro 
ducing properties were well known. Little 
was known, however, of the quantitative 
relationship between sulphur trioxide con- 
centration, relative humidity, and visual 
range. 

To study these relationships it was neces 
sary to design equipment capable of 
measuring, under controlled conditions, 
the decrease in intensity of a light beam 
travelling through long paths of air pol 
luted with low concentrations of the atmo 
spheric impurities, including sulphur tri 
oxide. The development of the “ trans 
missometer,”’ now operating in the Air and 
Water Pollution Chemical Laboratory, was 
one result. 

The transmissometer’s complete system 
includes a 40-foot-long chamber through 





This 
water to collect a sample of airborne dust 
and mist 


apparatus scrubs the atr with 


which the test air passes, apparatus for 
generating and mixing in the desired 
amount of contaminant and a light source 
which sends out a beam of modulated light 
of constant intensity. A system of mirrors 
reflects the light beam back and forth 
through the full length of the chamber 
until it meets an analyser which measures 
its final intensity. 


Reproduced Contamination 


By adjusting the rate of addition of a 
contaminant to the rate of air flow through 
the chamber, research chemists can repro- 
duce concentrations of the magnitude 
found in the Los Angeles atmosphere. 

The outgoing beam of light is inter 
rupted at a frequency of 1080 cycles per 
second, and the analyser is tuned to res- 
pond only to light of that frequency. It 
is possible thus to eliminate the variable 
effects which sunlight or other stray light 
might have on the readings of the 
analyser. 

The reflecting system is composed of 
three spherically ground, polished mirrors 
of 20-foot focal length. Two are placed 
side-by-side at one end of the air chamber 
and the third at the other end. By slight 
adjustment of the positions of these 
mirrors, the light beam can be made to 
travel the le sngth of the chamber four, 














eight or any multiple of four times before 
reaching the analyser. , : 
In earlier measurements made with light 


paths of 80 ft., it was found, for example, 
that 0.1 of a part per million of sulphur 
trioxide was sufficient to reduce the visi 
bility to about 0.7 mile at 55 ver cent 
relative humidity. The same concentra- 
tion of sulphur trioxide at 90 per cent 
relative humidity reduced the visibility to 
one-half that distance. 

Since 0.1 part per million represents 
about the upper limit of sulphur trioxide 
concentrations actually found in the Los 
Angeles atmosphere, the most recent tests 
have been made to extend the measure- 
ments to lower concentrations. Thus, 
even though the effect of low concentra- 
tions on a light beam travelling 40 or 
80 ft. may be negligible, by using mirrors 
to make the path twenty times as long 
(800 ft.), the effect is magnified sufficiently 
to be easily measurable with accuracy. 
Experiments on these lines are now in 
progress. The analyser is a photo-electric 
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From the far end of 
the 40-ft. air chamber 
an operator controls 
the flow of test air to 
the blower-exhaust sec- 
tion of 
Research 

transmissometer 


tube on which the light beam falls; an 
amplifier which is tuned to the frequency 
of the light beam and which amplifies the 
output of the phototube; and a recording 
potentiometer which makes a permanent 
record of the light intensity. ; é 

In practice, the intensity of light is 
measured. after it has passed through 
approximately 800 ft. of clear air. Then 
the desired concentration of contaminant 
is introduced and the light intensity mea- 
sured again. This affords reliable data on 
the ratio between visibility and given 
quantities of atmospheric contaminant. 

The transmissometer has been proved 
practical for determining how greatly 
given concentrations of sulphur trioxide— 
or any other impurity—affect visibility. 
By repeating the test under different rela- 
tive humidity conditions, research chem- 
ists of the Stanford Research Institute 
have also been able to measure the effect 
of moisture in producing dense industrial 
atmospheres, to prevent which increasing 
research in Britain and America is being 
devoted. 





Fluorocarbon Plastics 


HE rapid exploitation in the U.S.A. of 

the corrosion and heat resistance and 
some other special properties of fluoro- 
carbon plastic, a polymer of trifluorochloro- 
ethylent, has been demonstrated at the 
Chicago Plastics Exhibition, which opened 
this week. The adaptability conferred by 
the proverties of the chlorine constituent 
has been well brought out by the M. W. 
Kellogg Company’s large range of compon- 
ents, in which the thermoplastic (KEL-F) 
is moulded by the standard methods, and 
appears also as waxes, greases and oils of 
polymers of low molecular weight. 


for U.S. Industries 


Among the actual applications are KEL-F- 
lined hose and special, soft-pressed seal 
rings made from graphite, asbestos, and 
KEL-F for use as centrifugal pump shaft 
packing. Others’ include  KEL-F-coated 
high-temperature radio hook-up wire made 
by two different concerns, hermetically 
sealed transformer terminals, — special 
gaskets, O and V rings, U cups and dia- 
phragms for special pumps. 

A relatively new fluorocarbon-type plas- 
tic, KEL-F was developed during the search 
for corrosion-resistant materials. 
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DUST AND FUME CONTROL 


Automatic Filtration and Recovery 


HE operating principles of modernised 

ylant for the control and recovery of 
dust and fumes in chemical works, etc., 
are now fully described in a booklet pub- 
lished recently by the Power-Gas Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. This specification of P-G- 
Dracco equipment (MB type) is an elabora- 
tion of the general information contained 
in a similar publication released last year 
(THe CHemicaL AGE, 60, 865). 

The basic principle of the plant is the 
system of fabric filtration, whereby the 
gas or fume is passed at a carefully deter- 
mined velocity through a closely woven 
fabric medium, upon which the entrained 
solids are deposited. 

The dust laden gases pass along the inlet 
manifold to an expansion chamber of each 
hopper, where the larger particles settle 
out. The finer particles rise with the gas 
into the filter sleeves, where they are re- 
tained on the inside surface, while the 
filtered gas passes through ‘the cutlet 
valves to the outlet manifold. 

At intervals determined by the setting 
of the cyclic control unit the flow of gas 
through each compartment is interrupted 
by the closure of the automatic isolating 
valve. The filter sleeves are subiected to 
a vigorous shaking action and the dis- 
lodged dust settles rapidly in the hopper. 

If a subsidiary valve is fitted, clean air 
or gas passes in a reverse direction through 
the sleeves, greatly assisting the dislodge- 
ment and settling of the dust. The vibra- 
ting unit then stops and the valve opens 
again, ready for further use. After a suit- 
able interval, the next compartment goes 
through the same cycle. 
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TREATED WATER SPRAY 
Protection from Air-Borne Dusts 





The diaphragm and injector 


UPPRESSION of dust in mines, quar- 
ries and many other industrial activi- 
ties has long been a primary subject of 
research. The reduction of the incidence 
of silicosis and pneumokoniosis has _pro- 
vided one of the principal incentives. 
Increasing mechanisation in British mines 
has aggravated the dust problem, but in 
many instances machines equipped with 
jets or sprays are contributing a solution. 
The extensive use of water in coal mines 
is, however, not without serious disadvan- 
tages such as that of swelling of the floor 
(‘* pucking ’’), or the formation of pools. 
Progress towards a solution of the prob- 
lem is shown in the Teepol injector, which, 
after searching tests of prototypes by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, is now 
coming into use in British collieries. 

One of the main obstacles to the use of 
wetting agents for dust suppression in 
mines has, in the past, been the difficulty 
of maintaining a constant flow of treated 
(continued at foot of next page) 
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—__ Technical Publications___ 


THE National Smoke Abatement Society 
this year celebrates its coming of age and 
the Spring, 1950, issue of its journal 
‘ Smokeless Air ”’ is the first of two issues 
which survey its progress since 1929. The 
main feature deals with a review of the 
preliminary report by the Public Health 
Service of the U.S. Federal Security 
Agency on the Donora ‘“ smog ’’ disaster 
of 1948. The biological aspect is covered 
by Dr. J. S. G. Burnett, Medical Officer 
of Health for Preston, and Dr. A, R. 
Meetham, of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, formerly superintendent of observa- 
tions for the investigation of atmospheric 
pollution DSIR, deals with the atmospheric 
studies. 
* - * 
DIFFERING compositions and temper of 
aluminium and aluminium alloys are des- 
cribed in ‘‘ The Properties of Aluminium 
and Its Alloys,’’ information bulletin No. 
2 now available from the Aluminium 
Development Association. The booklet 
covers main groups of materials and types 
of heat treatment; specifications; physical 
and mechanical properties; durability and 
working methods. 
* 
COMMON csia that can occur in arc 
welds in mild and low alloy steels are 
defined and illustrated in the main feature 
of ** Welding Research ”’ (Vol, 4, No. 1), 
journal of the British Welding Research 
Association, and there is a résumé of 
recent published information on the flash 
and butt welding of light alloys. 
* * * 


ONE result of the co-operative research 
between the Road Research Laboratory of 
the DSIR and the British Road Tar Asso- 
ciation has been the development of dense 
tar surfacing. Typical specifications in- 
tended to serve as a guide to manufac- 
turers and users of the material have now 
been issued by the association. 
* + 


A DICTIONARY of Colours for Interior 
Decoration has now been produced by the 
British Colour Council to facilitate colour 
co-ordination and to give authoritative 
references and_ illustrations to colours 
regularly used in the materials prepared 
to-day. The work is in three volumes, the 
first two being devoted to 378 colours on 
three surfaces, gloss, matt and pile fabric, 
while the third contains an index of 500 
names cross-referenced with the other 
volumes. 


PARTICULARS of the fine and special 
steels being produced in France are given 
in a book ‘Les Acier Fins et Spéciaux 
Francais,” produced by the Chambre Syn- 
dicate des Producteurs d’Aciers Fins et 
Spéciaux. Its usefulness is enhanced by 
the inclusion of a dictionary of technical 
terms in English, French, German and 
Spanish. 


* +. * 


AN improvement of Herold’s method of 
phase reversal, resulting in a still higher 
value of the conversion transconductance 
is studied by G. Diemer and K. S. Knol 
in ‘‘ Philips Research Reports ’’ (Vol, 4, 
No. 3; Philips Electrical, Ltd.). Other 
features deal with ionospheric double re- 
fraction (H. Bremmer); high-pressure rare 
gas discharges (W. Elenbaas); and propo- 
sals and recommendations concerning the 
definitions and units of electromagneti: 
quantities (P. Cornelius). 





TREATED WATER SPRAY 
(continued from previous page) 


water of the correct strength at operating 
points. Particular attention has been given 
to this in the design of the new injector, 
which has been built and developed 
by the Permutit Co., Ltd., in collabora- 
tion with the chemists and engineers of 
Shell Cheinicals, Ltd. 


The injector, by the introduction into 
water systems of controlled quantities of 
wetting agent (Teepol) reduces by as 
much as 50 per cent the quantity of water 
required. The equipment consists essen- 

tialy of a venturi throat and a dual con- 
moe The dual container comprises two 
bowl-shaped vessels about 2 ft. in dia- 
meter, bolted rim to rim, separated by an 
internal rubber diaphragm. 


As water from the main flows through 
the venturi, pressure created at the throat 
forces a trickle of water into the water- 
containing side of the container. This 
slowly pushes the diaphragm towards the 
side containing the wetting agent, so that 
the latter is gradually forced into the low- 
pressure side of the venturi, to mix with 
the main flow of water. 


Full details of this new system are given 
in ‘The Suppression of Dust in Coal 
Mines.”’ now available from Shell Chemi- 
cals, Ltd. 
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SPIRAL GUIDED GASHOLDER—AUSTRALASIA LANCASHIRE BOILER 
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US. TITANIUM PROGRESS 


Prospects of Hastening Commercial Developments 


ATHER less than two years have 
elapsed since the strong, durable and 
corrosion-resistant metal, titanium, began 
to attract significant commercial attention. 
While it is still a youngster whose poten- 
tialities have still largely to be determined 
by laboratory research, the next decade 
is generally expected to see this newcomer 
grow in importance and acauire as wide 
a standing as the universally-used metals. 
Titanium, discovered in Cornwall in 1790 
by William Gregor, an English vicar who 
also distinguished himself as a mathemati- 
cian and ‘mineralogist, did not find any 
practical applications until after World 
War I. Then some titanium pigments 
were commercially introduced. Large 
advances have been made since, and today 
many of the best paints contain titanium 
dioxide refined from the minerals ilmeniie 
or rutile. 

Chemically, the element is about in the 
middle of the veriodic table, being grouped 
with zirconium, cerium and thorium. It 
has an atomic weight of about 48 and 
melting point of 1800° C., which is nearly 
the same as of platinum. The high melt- 
ing characteristic was familiar in the past, 
when titanium’s presence in many iron ore 
deposits made them unpovular because the 
ores could not be smelted by standard 
blast furnace methods. Now it is encourag- 
ing to observe that Dr. E, A. Gee, of the 
E. I. du Pont organisation in the U.S.A., 
is optimistic about the possibility of attain- 
ing tonnage production of titanium metal. 


Promising Investment 


It was anticipated at a recent national 
meeting of the American Chemical Society 
that several years may be réquired to 
establish fully what are the potential 
market factors. Chemists revorted that 
they were improving the ingot process 
which du Pont develoned about a year ago. 
Titanium research is an impressive example 
of how business enterprises in Britain and 
the U.S.A. are investing in projects which 
are likely to result in new products and 


new markets. The development may also 
help to conserve other metals of which 
reserves show signs of depletion. 
Progress has been reported in the use 
of titanium as an addition to steel to 
facilitate deep stamping, to inhibit cor- 
rosion, and to increase tinning and gal- 
vanising capacity. It confers’ certain 
desired features on cast iron, hard carbide 
alloys and welding rods, but little is 
known about its alloying capabilities. 
There are indications of possible wide 
usage on jet aircraft engine parts and 
structural members of machines. Infer- 
ences have been made upon its potential 


‘strategic importance, but until the recent 


publication of Barksdale’s excellent book 
‘** Titanium,” little systematically  col- 
lected information was available. 


Reduction of Costs 


The present price of titanium ingots of 
uniform and good quality continues to 
limit the consumer fields. Alex Stewart, 
director of research of the U.S. National 
Lead Co., has recently recorded that the 
major concern of present research was to 
reduce costs. 

Further indications of the prospects of 
the metal in the U.S.A. have been provided 
by an exploratory study of a titanium 
deposit in Hot Spring County, Arkansas, 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines, by 
which it has been described. As part of 
the programme for developing titanium 
metal, research is now going forward at 
the Mississippi Valley Experimental 
Station to develop methods of concentrat- 
ing and utilising Arkansas ores. 

This publication also gives the results 
of metallurgical tesis made. by the Bureau, 
and discusses the history of various 
deposits and the character of the: ore. 

(Report of Investigations 4592, “‘ Investi- 
gation of Christy Titanium Deposit Hot 
Spring County, Ark.,”’ by Donald F. Reed; 
the Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh 18, Pa., U.S.A.) 
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Zirconium and Its Compounds 


Recent Development of their Industrial Uses 


NTIL comparatively recently, zircon- 

ium was regarded as a rare metal, 
although it has been estimated that it is 
almost as abundant in the earth’s crust 
as carbon. 

Concurrent industrial use of titanium- 
bearing sands of Florida led to the separa- 
tion of large quantities of zircon as a by- 
product, states Mr. W. B. Blumenthal, 
chief chemist of the Titanium Alloy Manu- 
facturing Division of the National Lead 
Company (U.S.A.) in an article in Chemi- 
cal Industries. 


Replacing Tin Dioxide 


Mr. Blumenthal states that his com- 
pany, developed a zirconium dioxide cera- 
mic opacifier which served initially as a 
substitute for tin dioxide, then scarce and 
expensive. The new product contained 
90 per cent zirconium dioxide. Later 
another opacifier, consisting of 98.5 per 
cent zirconium dioxide, was offered to the 
ceramic industry. 

Zircon, too, was found excellent for use 
in frits to produce opacity, replacing anti- 
mony oxide for this purpose. Conversion 
of zircon to double silicates of zirconium 
and certain elements of Groups 1 and 11 
formed products particularly useful in 
ceramic glazes and zircon porcelains. 

The researches during World War I 
developed industrial methods for producing 
soluble salts of zirconium, such as chlor- 
ides, sulphates and acetates, but a ‘sizeable 
demand for these salts did not arise for 
several decades. 

A passing interest in zirconium salts for 
use in silk weighting occurred in the late 
twenties. 

During the thirties there was a great 
growth of the zirconium ceramic industry 
and the beginnings of the growth of a 
stable zirconium chemical industry. Both 
had assumed considerable importance by 
the end of World War II, although sales 
of zirconium chemicals were only a small 
fraction of those of ceramic produc ts. 

World production of zirconium concen- 
trates in 1946 was 25,000 short tons. Of 
this, 6400 tons were obtained from a 50- 
mile stretch of Australian beach between 
Byron Bay, New South Wales, and South 
port, Queensland. 

The ceramic uses of zircon and zirconia 
arise. from the high reflectivity of light, 
high melting point and thermal stability, 


chemical inertness (particularly of zircon) | 


and high specific gravity. As refractories, 
they are used not only in crucibles, furnace 
construction and insulation for electric 
heating elements, but more recently in jet 
engine exhausts. 

Some of the more important applications 
are melting aluminium, production of 


metaphosphates, smelting of glass and of | 


raw mixtures for enamel! and glaze frits, 
ramming mixtures in induction furnaces 
and furnace blocks. In melting aluminium 
the resistance of the zircon to ‘‘ wetting ” 


by the molten aluminium is the primary 


advantage. 

Chemical inertness is an additional asset 
and permits the construction of equip- 
ment where extreme resistance to chemi- 
cal action is required. An examole is in 
the construction of rotary calciners where 
acidic materials must be handled. The 
high specific gravity of zircon is particu- 
larly useful in crucibles for melting alu- 
minium, because snalls and fragments of 
the crucible materiai settle, to the bottom 
instead of floating in it. 


Improved Refractories 


Until recently zirconia refractories suf- 
fered from Jack of resistance to thermal 
shock due to a change in crystalline form 
at about 1000°C. Now thermal shock 
stability has been achieved by addition of 
small quantities of lime and magnesia. 

The complexity of the chemistry of zir 
conium is responsible for its usefulness in 
chemical industry, where it can function 
because of its amphoteric nature, its large 
covalency, and the unusual variety of iors 
it is able to form. 

The largest consumption of soluble zir 
conium compounds is to render textiles 
water-repellent. The second largest use 
of zirconium salts in 1948 was manufacture 
of pgments. Zirconium is a_ precivitan 
for acid dyestuffs, and, when vroverly con 
trolled, coloured pigments of excellent 
general proverties and outstanding tinc- 
torial strength are obtained. These are 
particularly suitable for printing inks. 

Zirconium salts also tan leather; the sul- 
phate has been found most satisfactory. 
Other vresent or vrosvective uses of zir- 
conium chemicals are in the mordanting 
of textiles, preparing incandescent gas 
mantles, catalysing organic synthesis and 
hydrocarbon cracking, and in medicine. 
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NEW STEEL CAPACITY 
Full Equipment at Scunthorpe 


IGHER output and greater economy 

and efficiency, to which a good deal 
of ancillary chemical vrocess equipment 
will contribute, are among the benefits 
likely to accrue from the development pro- 
gramme of John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe 
Works, Ltd., now nearing completion. 

Additions to by-product recovery plant 
and erection of an electrostatic plant to 
clean 10 million cu. ft. of gas an hour from 
the blast furnaces -vill ensure that the iron 
and steel making operations do not lose 
the benefit cf any of the incidental 
products. 

A modern, continuous mill, capable of 
producing 9000 tons of billets a week, 
should be in operation by the end of June. 

Steel-making capacity, which is to be 
increased 50 per cent, will be served by an 
additional 120-ton furnace and the enlarge- 
ment of three 65-ton furnaces to 120 tons. 

Other new equipment will include four 
175-ton electric overhead cranes, a mould- 
conditioning shop, and a. gantry with 
three 15-ton overhead cranes for scrap. 

A cogging mill, to roll 4-ton ingots, will 
be powered by a 6650 h.p. electric motor, 
and a six-stand continuous mill, powered 
by a 4000 h.p. motor, will roll steel billets. 

The whole development is described as 
one of the largest undertaken in a British 
iron and steel works. Another plant, to 
make rods, will start-in 1951. 





PRACTICAL RESEARCH 
BISRA’s Steelworks in Miniature 


NEW technique in steel research, a 

station that will have much of the 
equipment of a steelworks in miniature. 
is being adopted by the British Iron and 
Steel Research Association in Sheffield 
during the next few months. Pilot steel- 
works plant for melting, rolling, drawing 
and forging, to try out research results 
before application to production plant, is 
to be installed in buildings to be erected 
on a 23 acre site at Hoyle Street. 

Steel melting will be carried out in a 
10-ewt. capacity electric arc furnace, which 
will be used for work on sulphur elimina- 
tion and on electric furnace practice. 

A high-speed 14 in. 4-high cold strip 
rolling mill will enable BISRA’s research 
staffs to carry further their investigations 
into such things as “roll force,’’ the 
measurement of which gives rolling mil! 
makers and users the equivalent of the 
boiler engineer’s steam pressure gauge in 
working out safe and economical loads. On 
a smaller 2-high mill valuable work has 
already been done by BISRA’s rolling sec- 
tion. 

BISRA will have its own experimental 
wire drawing plant in the new buildings, 
where it will be possible to carry out 
trials of new yrocesses before they go on 
to the full scale production plant. 

The new buildings, to cover 38,000 sq. it 
will cost about £250,000. 


i 


LaneRiSge 


“Wid 


Indicating: the scone of the £9.5 million development at John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe 
Works, Ltd., are (left) the company’s new blast furnace, in course of construction, 


and (right) the rolling mill building, 


in which ts housed the Morgan continuous 


billet mill 
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Nickel-Clad Steel 


Simplified Engineering for Corrosion Resisting Vessels 


COMMON chemical engineering 

problem concerned with the discrimin- 
ating choice of materials is presented in 
the construction of beet sugar extraction 
plant. The contribution made by nickel 
to its solution is the subject of technical 
notes which appear in the current issue of 
The Nickel Bulletin (23, No. 2, 26). 

This describes the work of Cocksedge & 
Co., Ltd., in carrying out repairs on plant 
which, after the war, could not have com- 
peted with the cane sugar industry. 

The company, which manufactures dif- 
fusion batteries in which the sugar is 
extracted from the shredded beet, uses 
nickel-clad steel for the diffusers and 
claims that this material is both corrosion 
resistant and relatively cheap. 

A diffusion battery comprises 14 large 
pressure vessels, each holding 6 tons of 
beet. Hot water at about 200°F. is circu- 
lated through the diffusers in series, 
entering a unit containing beet from 
which most of the sugar has been ex- 
tracted, and leaving from a unit charged 
with fresh beet. Such a battery operates 
24 hours a day for over 100 days a year. 
Up to 1800 tons of beet a day can be 
handled by the largest batteries. 

When the maximum amount of sugar 
has been extracted, the charge from the 


unit is pumped to filter presses. The 
liquor extracted is returned to the diffuser 
battery to reduce water consumpion, con- 
serve heat and retrieve the sugar con- 
tained. This returned liquor is low in 
oxygen and slightly acid, and corrosive 
attack was experienced on the mild steel 
formerly used for diffuser bodies. 

Nickel, in contact with the corrosive 
medium, and steel io carry the bulk of 
the stress are now indicated for construc- 
tion of heavy equipment of this kind. 

For the diffusers, 3-in. nickel-clad steel 
plate with 10 per cent cladding was 
selected. Fabrication presented few diffi- 
culties and the facility with which nickel- 
clad steel can be handled is aided by 
the fabrication of the cone-shaped end sec- 
tions. Each end section consists of 4 or 6 
plates which are first hot-pressed to shape 
and then butted together for welding. 

Welding is carried out on the steel! side 
first, no V preparation being necessary. 
The nickel side is then carefully chipped 
away with a round-nosed chisel down to the 
steel weld to give a base of clean, sound 
metal. The sealing weld in the groove is 
made with a pure nickel rod, thereby en- 
suring a continuous nickel surface on the 
inside of the vessel. After construction, 
each diffuser is tested to 80 p.s.i. 





Aluminium Sheathing of Cables 





E QUIPMENT 
which promises to 
increase the use of 
aluminium to replace 
lead for the sheathing 
of electric cables and 
othenpurposes‘has been 
constructed by the 
Pirelli-General Cable 
Works, Ltd. (associate 
of G.E.C.), in whose 
research laboratories 
was developed the cold 
pressure welding pro- 
cess employed. Cable- 
sheathing by _ this 
method is claimed to 
be continuous, the 
aluminium strip being 
joined by brazing 
carried out without 
interfering with the 
welding process 
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CANADIAN NICKEL RESULTS 
Cost and Market Fluctuations 


HE reduction in net earnings of the 

International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Ltd., during 1949 seems to have 
represented factors common to many over- 
seas metal enterprises. It was attributed 
by the chairman, Mr. Robert C. Stanley, 
largely to increased costs of labour, sup- 
plies and services and a fluctuating demand 
for the metal in the U.S.A. The lower 
prices for copper and platinum metals 
were other contributory factors. 

Proven ore reserves at the end of the 
year were 251,805,000 short tons, compared 
with 246,177,000 at the end of 1948, and 
the nickel-copper content was 7,630,000 
tons, compared with 7,503,000 the previous 
year. 

Underground development in the opera- 
ting mines extended a further 84,654 ft., 
bringing the total development to more 
than 266 miles. 

Progress was reported on the project for 
the mining of lower grade ores from the 
Creighton Mine. A shaft is being sunk 
approximately 2000 ft. and a new concen- 
irator, under construction, should be com- 
pleted by 1951. The concentrator will 
have a capacity of 6000 tons per day and 
will supply the concentrate by pipeline to 
Copper Cliff, about 73 miles distant. 

Capital expenditure in 1950, estimated 
at $22 million, will be required to expand 
mining activity on the completion of the 
open pit working at Frood-Stobie, to finish 
the construction of plant for oxygen flash 
smelting of copper concentrates and to 
provide more housing for s‘aff. 





Natural Gas for Aluminium 


THE Aluminum Company of America has 
begun operations at its new Point Comfort 
Reduction Works, near Port Lavaca, 
Texas, which is designed to produce 110 
million lb. of aluminium per year. Natural 
gas will serve as the chief source of power 
for the electric generating equipment, 
which will have at total of 80,000 kW 
installed capacity, using more than 30 mil- 
lion cu. ft. of natural gas each day to 
power 120 internal combustion engines. 
Installations include a plant for the manu- 
facture of carbon electrodes required in 
the electrolytic aluminium-producing pro- 
cess, and a reduction plant in which alu- 
minium will be produced from purified 
aluminium ore. Aluminium: is produced 
at Point Comfort fundamentally by the 
same process as that discovered in 1886 by 
Charles Martin Hall. 


STEEL TECHNOLOGY 
Some U.S. Advances in 1949 


‘Lo United States, by far the largest 
of the world’s producers of steel, made 
good progress during 1949 in putting into 
operation new units of the huge moderni- 
sation and improvement programme 
launched since the war. i 

This statement is made by the United 
States Steel Export Company in a report 
which describes some of the major 
advances in the technique of American 
steel production last year. 

The Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
after 10 years of experimentation, is pre- 
pared for commercial production of low 
carbon (0.03 per cent maximum) stainless 
steels, states the export company. ‘These 
are claimed to have resistance to inter- 
granular corrosion equal to that of 18-8 
stainless steels to which columbium and 
titanium stabilisers have been added. 
Welding tests demonstrated that they can 
replace the stabilised types for applica- 
tions such as welding, that involve short 
heating times in the sensitising tempera- 
ture range. 

The Geiger counter has been adapted by 
seientists of the Research Laboratory, 
United States Steel Corporation of Dela- 
ware, to develop a quick and accurate 
method of analysing steel samples. After 
careful calibration for many specific prob- 
lems, Geiger counter analysis is expected 
to be faster than the direct-reading spec 
troscope. 

A new system of sorting rapidly various 
grades of stainless steels and detecting 
residual elements was devised at the Wood 
Works of the Carnegie-Illinois corpora- 
tion. The metal analyser consists of a 
fixed-deviation glass prism spectrometer, 
mounted on a portable cabinet. 
The visible range coincides with the visible 
range of the spectrum and may be in- 
creased by the use of photographic attach- 
ments. 
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R. E. K. Ripeat, lately director of the 

Davy Faraday Research Laboratory 
and Fullerian professor of chemistry in the 
Royal Institution, has been appointed to 
the chair of chemistry King’s College, Uni- 
versity of London, from August 1. His 
appointment, and that of Mr. G, Tyser, 
to the board of Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., 
has also been announced. 


Mr. Barrie Heatu has been appointed 
to the board of Powell Duffryn Carbon 
Products, Ltd., as managing director. 
Dr. D. B. Foster, of the company’s 
research laboratories, has also joined the 
board. 


CotoneL M. A. McEvoy has joined the 
board of directors of Bamag, Ltd., Lon- 
don. He has been closely connected with 
heavy engineering for many years, and 
lately has travelled widely to ascertain 
what are the principal needs of foreign 
markets for British machinery. 


Mr. FranK Parr, an executive of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, is join- 
ing the Whitehead Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
and its associated companies as a special 
director. 


Lorp Boyp Orr, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and Lapy Boyp Crr 
have accepted an invitation to attend the 
annual dinner associated with the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry’s anniversary meet- 
ings in Glasgow (March 31-April-1). 


Mr, Rosert H. S. Rosertson, the Glas- 
gow consultant in raw material develop- 
ment, addressed the Dust Technique 
Group of the Society of German Engi- 
neers, at Duisberg, on March 30, on ‘‘ The 
Micromeritics of Clay Minerals.” 


Dr. N. H. HarrsHorne, lecturer in 
chemical microscopy, University of Leeds, 
has been appointed to be reader in the 
same subject. 


Mr. Norman SHELDON has been re- 
elected chairman for 1950 of the British 
Chemical Ware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Ltd. 


At the recent annual general meeting of 
the Neweastle-on-Tyne Chemical Industry 
Club, the following officers and committee 
were elected for 1950/51: President: Mr. 

TROBRIDGE; vice - presidents: Pror. 
G. R. Citemo, Messrs, Ciive CooxKson, 


J. W. Cracecs, B. H. 
Houstoun, A. KeELLy, 
SmitH, S. A. WIKNER. 
W. S. Coates; hon. librarian: 
IRVINE; hon. treasurer: Mr. S. Dawson; 
hon. secretary: Mr. W. A. Briccs. Com 
mittee: Messrs. F. W. Bett, L. Bonser, 
W. Jerrery, J. McManus, B. RicHarpson, 


Hii, 


Chairman : 





R. H. F.j 
H. Dunsrorp | 
Mr. | 
Mr. S.| 


F. Scorr, H. THompson, H. F. Winsuip. | 


Miss E. M. R. Dirmas has retired 
from the post of principal officer of the 


Association of Special Libraries and Infor- | 
mation Bureaux in which she has served | 


since 1933, as secretary and since 1946 as 
director. Miss Ditmas is succeeded by 
Mr. Lestie Witson, a former scholar of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and _ foreign 
editor of the Times Educational Supple- 
ment, 





OBITUARY 


THE death was reported this week of 
PROFESSOR CHARLES STANLEY GIBSON, 
Emeritus Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of London at Guy’s Hospital 
Medical School. 


The professor was born in Manchester in 
1884 and educated at Corvus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took an honours 
degree in chemistry in 1905. Four years 
later he was appointed senior research 
student of the Goldsmiths’ Company a* 
Oxford, and shortly afterwards obtained 
a post as assistant lecturer and demon- 
strator in Cambridge University chem ‘cal 
laboratory. 

He spent a number of vears abroad. first 
in India where he was 9>nointed professor 
of chemistry at the Moaharaia’s College, 
Trivandrum, in 1912, and then in Egyp' 
where he held the post of professor of 
chemistry at the Cairo School of Medicine 
from 1919-1920. In 1916 he was honorary 
adviser to the chemical warfare committee 
of the Ministry of Munitions. He became 
professor of chemistry at Guy’s Hospital 
Medical School in 1921 and continued to 
serve there until recently. 

Professor Gibson was honorary secretary 
of the Chemical Society from 1924 to 1933. 
and president of the chemistry section of 
the British Association meeting held at 
Cambridge i in 1988. He was the author of 

‘ Essential Princivles of Organic Chemis- 
try ’’ and wrote numerous papers, most of 
which were devoted to chemotherapy. 
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Automatic Arc Welding 
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As from April 1, all sales and service 
for Unionmelt Automatic Arc Welding 
equipment in the United Kingdom will be 


handled by the Quasi-Are Co., Ltd., at 
Bilston, Staffs. 
Stress Analysis Conference 
The fourth annual conference of the 


| Stress Analysis Group of the Institute of 


Physics will be held at University College, 
London, from April 3-5. The conference 
will provide sessions on brittle lacquers, 
the use of models in structural work and 
the application of experimental stress- 
analysis methods to soil mechanics. 


Suspension of Lead Rationing 

From today (April 1) lead will be 
obtainable for consumption without 
restriction on the amount in a given 
period. The Ministry of Supply, making 
ihe announcement, states that the avail- 
ability of larger supplies has made 
possible the suspension of rationing. 


New Laboratories 

Dr. V. E. Yarsley, consultant in plasiics 
chemistry, has recently purchased Oak- 
lands, Clayton Road, Hook, Surrey, to 
which, after modifications, the crganic 
laboratory will be transferred from Wal- 
sall, Staffs., and the physical and surface 
coatings laboratories from Ewell. Later, 
the technological laboratories will follow. 


£3 m. Oil Plan Postponed 
Postponement of a £8 million scheme to 
establish an oil refinery at Tynemouth, as 
a result of the national policy of restric- 
tion on capital expenditure, is announced. 
A Ministry of Fuel spokesman states that 
there is no chance of the project starting 
this year and little chance next vear. 
The scheme would have employed crude oil 
brought direct to the Tyne in tankers to 
|an oil refinery to be established at East 

Howdon by Trent Oil Products. 


Chemical Export Control 

Some changes in export licensing control 
come into operation today (April 1). 
Among the goods which will not now 
require export licences are coal*tar pro- 
ducts (other than phenol) and a long list 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals. Liences will 
be required for certain additives to 
mineral oil, some _ specified plastic 
materials and certain drugs and chemicals. 
The last include aluminium chloride 
(anhydrous) barium nitrate and metallic 
sodium. 


D 





Export of Linseed Oil 
A limited quantity of processed linseed 
oil is now being released for export, records 
a Press note from the Board of Trade. In 
addition, and in special cases, applications 
to export raw linseed oil in small quanti- 
ties will be considered. 


Coal Output Rises 
Production of coal last week reached 
4,380,710 tons (4,118,110 deep-mined and 
262,600 opencast) compared with 4,289,000 
tons in the corresponding week of last 
year. There were 700 fewer colliery 
workers. 


New Telephone Numbers 

W. & J. George & Becker, Ltd., the 
laboratory furnishers, of Hatton Wall, 
London, E.C.1, have added three tele- 
phone lines to their private branch ex- 
change. The numbers are HOLborn 
5483-5. 

Continued Control of Molasses 

A Press note from the Board of Trade 
on Wednesday reverses the announce- 
ment made on March 22 that molasses 
could be imported privately after April 
1 (THe CuemicaL AGE, 62, 393). The new 
statement indicates that the announce- 
ment was made in error. 

Canadian Laboratory Contract 

Baird & Tatlock (London), Ltd., has 
received the order to supply the metal 
unit laboratory furniture required for the 
first part of the new laboratories being 
constructed for the Department of Health 
in Ottawa. The order is understood to be 
worth about £19,000. 


New Sales Office 

The sales office of A. Boake, 
Co., Ltd., at “‘ Ellerslie,’’ Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex, will be closed on Aonpril 14 and 
replaced by a new office at 100 Carpenters 
Road, Stratford, E.15 (MARyland 5511). 
This centralises all the company’s office 
administration a: Stratford. 


1950 Trade with Poland 
A trade agreement recently concluded 
With Poland provides for the purchase by 
this country from Poland of manufactured 
goods valued at £2.2 million. Among the 


Roberts & 


most important of these are textiles, 
casein, chemicals, china and _ glassware, 
wrapping paper and board. British 


exports to Poland, estimated at £1.38 m'‘I- 
lion, will include pharmaceuticals, insulat- 
ing and pressure-sealing materials, engi- 
neers’ and hand tools. 
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MONDAY, APRIL 38 


Society of Chemical Industry 

London: Main lecture theatre, Huxley 
Building, Exhibition Road, South Ken- 
sington, S.W.7, 2.15 p.m. and 5.15 p.m. 
(Two sessions). Symposium on “ Distilla- 
tion ’’; Prof, F. H. Garner: ‘‘Some Funda- 
mental Problems in Distillation’’; H. 
Kaye: ‘ Recent Advances in Distillation 
in the Petroleum Industry”’; C. W. Allen: 
** Distillation of Water’; C. R. Dokson: 
‘The Distillation of Industrial Alcohol, 
present day practice.”’ 

Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association 

Hull: Royal Station Hotel, 6.30 p.m. 
Dr. D. R. Evans: ‘‘ Some Aspecis of the 
Protection of Tron and Steel Against Cor- 
rosion.”” 


TUESDAY, APRIL 4 


Chadwick Public Lecture 
London: Livingstone Hall, 42 Broad- 
way, Westminster, S.W.1, 2.30 p.m. 
Charles E. Scholefield: ‘‘ Rivers Pollution 
and the River Boards Act, 1948.” 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Cardiff: Grand Hotel, Westgate Sireet, 
7.80 p.m. (South Wales Branch). Annual 
general meeting 
The Royal Institute-ot Chemistry 


Liverpool: (Liverpool and North-West- 
ern Section), 7 p.m. Annual general 
meeting. Prof, F. S. Foweather: ‘‘ The 
Laboratory Examination of Service 
Recruits.’” 

THURSDAY, APRIL 6 
Institute of Metals 
Birmingham: James Watt Memorial 


Institute, Great Charles Street, 6.30 p.m. 
(Birmingham Local Section). Annual 
general meeting. 

London: 4 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1, 
7 p.m. Discussion on ‘ Creep.’’ Opening 
speaker: N. P. en. 

; The Chemical Society 

Dundee: University College, 5.15 p.m. 
(St. Andrews and Dundee). Dr. F. S. 
Dainton: *‘‘ Chemical Reactions Induced 
by Nuclear Radiations.”’ 

Textile Institute 

Manchester: 16 St. Mary’s Parsonage, 
7.15 p.m. Address by Prof. J. B. Speak- 


man. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 7 


The Chemical Society 
St, Andrews: United College, 5.15 p.m. 
(with St. Andrews University Chemical 


Next Week’s Events 





Society). Prof. R. D. Haworth: 
velopments in the 
Heptane Derivatives.’’ 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Birmingham: Imperial Hotel, 7.30 p.m. 
A.G.M, followed by films “ Through the 
Mill ’’ and ‘‘ The Tube Age.’’ 


* De- 





Oil and Colour Exhibition 
THE London section of the Oil and Colour 


Chemists’ Association is again to organise 
a technical exhibition at which suppliers 
to the paper, printing ink and allied indus- 
tries will present their latest work on 
materials, plant and apparatus. The ex- 
hibition will be held at the Borough Poly- 
technic, London, S.E.1, and will be open 
from 3-9 p.m. on April 13 and 14. 

Among the exhibitors will be the Paint 
Research Station, Teddington, which will 
illustrate the apvlication of modern chemi- 
cal and physical techniques to paint 
research problems. Other displays include 
National Titanium Pigments, Ltd., Shell 
Chemicals, Ltd., Townson & Mercer, Ltd., 
British Industrial Solvents, Ltd., and the 
Geigy Co., Lid 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 





Toxic Agricultural Chemicals 


Str,—We were very interested to read 
your article on toxic agricultural chemi- 
cals in THe Cuemican Ace of March 11 
and we were glad to see that you empha- 
sised Dr. Hunter’s warning against the 
promiscuous use of these new compounds 
by unskilled operatives. 

We have made a close study of the toxic 
properties of these materials and all spray- 
ing of them carried out by our Contract 
Spraying Service is done under the strict- 
est supervision, employing safeguards 
which go even beyond Dr. 
commendations. 

In your article you make a plea for an 
amber ”’ waiting period before these 
materials are put into wide use. May we 
suggest that this period could be very well 
covered by restricting the use of these 
chemicals to experienced contractors who 
have an adequate medical and safety 
organisation.—Yours, etc., 

N. GLADSTONE, 


General Manager. 
Pest Control, Ltd., 
Bourn, Cambridge. 


“ 
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Vitamin D Manufacture 
The German High-Vacuum Works, 
Uetersen, Holstein, has recently started 
to manufacture vitamin D, supplies of 
which had to be imported after the war. 


U.S. Bauxite Production 

Domestic mine production of bauxite in 
the U.S.A. in the last three months of 
1949 increased to 323,266 long tons (dried 
equivalent), according to the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines. This was the highest quarterly 
output for the year, but preliminary totals 
estimated at 1,139,115 tons for the whole 
year show a decline of 22 per cent on 1948. 


Austria’s Expanding Chemicals 
Production of trisodium phosphate from 
bone waste from the manufacture of glues 
is planned by a Vienna firm, while another 
enterprise in Baden has begun the manu- 
facture of sodium sulphide. Another 
expansion is the production bv the Styrian 
Chemical Works, Ltd., of flotation chemi- 

cals for use in the mining industry. 


India’s Aluminium Output 

A production figure of 3550 tons for the 
current year has been fixed by the target 
committee for the aluminium industry. 
The target, fixed by a meeting recently 
held in Calcutta, was based on output in 
1948 and 1949. Problems of electric power, 
movement of petroleum coke through 
Pakistan, and transportation of bauxite 
may hinder the achievement of this target. 


Wider Use of Mathieson Mercury Cell 

The Mathieson stationary mercury cell 
technique is being adopted by the chemi- 
cal plants division of the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in the 
construction of chlorine and caustic soda 
lants. Developed by the Mathieson 
‘hemical Corporation, the process permits 
the economical production of both chlorine 
and caustic pure enough for direct use in 
the manufacture cf viscose rayon. 


University of Technology Opened 

Many prominent people attended the 
laying of the foundation stone of the New 
South Wales University of Technology at 
Kensington, near Sydney, on Saturday, 
February 25. A research professorship in 
mechanical engineering has been provided 
by Lord Nuffield. A message pledging his 
co-operation was received from Prof. 
M. L. Oliphant, who goes out to Australia 
next year as director of the Research 
School in Physics of the Australian 
National University. 


Italy Offers German Chemical Shares 
The German participation in the Societa 
Italiana de Litopone—200,000 shares at 50 
lire each—is offered for sale at lire 150 
million by the Ufficio Beni Alleati e 
Nemici, Italian Ministry of the Treasury. 


Brass for Non-Sparking Tools 
The National Corporation Sonderbronze, 
of Berlin-Oberschéneweide, at the Leipzig 
Fair will exhibit a new type of brass, used 
for the manufacture of non-sparking tools. 
The brass is claimed to be a complete sub- 
stitute for beryllium. 


East German Paint Research Laboratory 

The Association of Nationalised Paint 
and Lacquer Manufacturers in Eastern 
Germany is to establish this year a research 
laboratory in Magdeburg. To achieve 
more economical working, the association, 
which now embraces 33 units, plans to 
merge these into a few large concerns. 


U.S. Sulphur Output in 1949 

Production of native sulphur in U.S.A. 
in December totalled 392,655 long tons 
and the output for the year of 4,745,014 
long tons was only slightly lower than in 
the record year of 1948. Producers’ stocks 
were 3,099,305 long tons, a decrease 
of 125,709 compared with the previous 
year. 

Modified Ethylene Process 

A modified process for producing ethylene 
has been described in the U.S. by R. M. 
Deansley and C. H. Watkins, both of the 
Universal Oil Products Company. In pro- 
ducing ethylene from refinery gas for the 
production of ethylene glycol, air or oxygen 
is admitted to the catalytic reactors. The 
heat needed for the reaction is supplied by 
the combustion of coke formed by the 
reaction itself. Advantages claimed are 
better yields of ethylene and the possibility 
of using impure feed chemicals. 


Italian Nicotine Programme 

Experiments are being made in Italy 
in the cultivation of varieties of tobacco 
plant intended solely for the production of 
highly concentrated nicotine. A_ special 
factory is also planned which will utilise 
by-products of tobacco for the production 
of anti-pest products. Italy is the largest 
tobacco producer in Eurove; about 64,500 
tons were produced there during the past 
campaign. At present the crop occupies 
some 65.000 hectares. Tobacco is a State 
monopoly in Italy. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN CHEMICAL ENTERPRISE 


Government Interest in Development Schemes 
From Our CAPE TOWN CORRESPONDENT 


XYGEN, dissolved acetylene and other 
compressed gases are now being pro- 
duced at Germiston by a firm recently 
established by an international organisa- 
tion of Canadian origin. Part of this new 
factory will produce oxygen and part will 
manufacture dissolved acetylene—the com- 
pany’s two main products. The acetylene 
factory will use calcium carbide produced 
in the Union. It is also expected to pro- 
duce nitrogen, compressed air and oxygen 
for medical purposes. The company has 
also acquired a iwo-acre site at Durban 
where a_ similar factory is to be com- 
pleted, and is exvected to start produc- 
tion during this year. The factories con- 
cerned will be fully mechanised and will 
provide employment for some 100 people. 
* * am 
Lining of tanks, containers and filter 
presses with a protective coating against 
chemical attack is now being undertaken 
by a firm recently established in Johan- 
nesburg. The lining is basically a syn- 
thetic resinous material of the phenol 
formaldehyde group and is applied by a 
special stoving process at a relatively low 
temperature. It is claimed that the lining, 
which has a high gloss, is durable, tough, 
chemically inert, non-tainting and com- 
pletely sterile. 
* * 


Expor: of South African fishmeal in 
excess of local requirements was recently 
officially approved. Production varies, 
and last season output was only sufficient 
to meet local needs. There is, however, 
said to be a ready market overseas for 
any surplus, narticularly in California. 

* * * 

A rebate of import duty on the mater- 
ials needed for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic resins has been recommended by 
the Board of Trade and Industries. By 
developing the synthetic resin industry 
the Union hoves to make considerable 
savings in its foreign exchange require- 
ments, 

* * aa 


In reply to a question in the House of 
Assembly the Minister of Economic Affairs 
said that a memorandum had been received 
from the Board of Trade and Industries 
on the proposed establishment of a South 
African oil-refining industry, possibly in 


Durban. The report, however was not 
favourable and the Government was not 
prepared to take steps opposed to the 
board’s advice. 

* * a 


It was felt that the establishment of 
such enterprises should be left to private 
enterprise. Any proposals from private 
individuals or companies would be con- 
sidered sympathetically, and provided ex- 
cessive concessions were not required. 


* * * 


Satisfactorily successful results are re- 
ported to have rewarded attempts to 
eradicate the tsetse fly which was formerly 
prevalent over 7000 sq. miles of territory 
from the Tugela river to Portuguese East 
Africa. Spraying of benzene hexachloride 
has proved most effective, particularly in 
the otherwise inaccessible gullies of the 
hilly Hluhluwe district, 


* * * 


The continuance cf State interest in a 
large department of chemical production, 
the organic products factory at Klipfon- 
tein, which is a source of DDT supplies, 
has been the subject of a good deal of 
controversy and some alarm by private 
chemical enterprises in the Union. The 
factory was operated during the war 
largely for the production of explosives. 
Questioned in Parliament whether it was 
intended to nationalise the factory or io 
introduce any other legislation to deal 
with the matter, the Minister of Economic 
Affairs said the whole position was under 
consideration. 


South African Wattle and Bark 

Demand for South African watile bark 
and extract during 1949 was so large that 
exporters had difficulties in meeting the 
requirements. Exports of extract 
amounted to approximately 94,800 ‘ons 
(91,100 in 1948) and 7200 tons were deliv- 
ered to local tanneries—an increase of 
1800 tons more than in 1948. Bark 
exports, 61,600 tons, were also a little 
higher than in 1948. Total value of both 
exports was about £5 millions and the 
U.K. absorbed about 45 per cent (50 per 
cent in 1948), 
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INDIA’S ATTENUATED SOAP INDUSTRY 


Aim to Revive Production and Exports 


ROPOSALS to rehabilitate the Indian 

soap industry, to improve its techno- 
logy and export capacity and to increase 
the use of indigenous chemicals and oils 
were discussed by industrial and Govern- 
ment spokesmen at the recent 16th confer- 
ence of the All India Soap Makers’ Asso- 
ciation in Madras. 

The conference served to reveal how 
large has been the setback Indian soap 
makers have experienced since the end of 
wartime conditions, which had fostered 
new markets for the Indian soap products. 

Mr. Godrej, the association’s president, 
said that the plight of the industry could 
be gauged from the fact that although in- 
stalled capaci.y was 300,000 tons, produc- 
tion in 1948 was 180,000 tons and, i in 1949, 
less than 100,000 tons. The average indi- 
genous consumption was 125,000 tons. 


Few Exports 


Wartime demands were inflated and the 
lack of soap in other countries was mainly 
responsible for the bumper sales during 
that time. But the cessation of hostilities, 
followed by the loss of India’s rich markets 
after partition, contributed to the steep 
decline in demand. There were now no 
significant exports from India, the presi- 
dent said, 

Tracing the history of the industry, Mr. 
Godrej said that for a long time all the 
soap consumed in India had been made at 
home and soap-making was the one in- 
dustry which supplied all domestic needs 
and was able to export. 

Although over a year had elanvsed since 
the Government’s attention was _ first 
drawn to the high cost of vegetable oils, 
by far the most imvortant and indispen- 
sable raw material, it was most regret- 


table, he said, that the prices continued to - 


be considerably higher than those which, 
for example, manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom paid for high-grade coconut and 
palm oil. Yet India was the home of many 
vegetable oils. 

To avoid further hardship to the manu- 
facturers and consumers. the very high 
duty on coconut and palm oils must be 
removed and ways found to check specu- 
lation in groundnut prices.  Self-suffi- 
ciency in raw materials should be achieved 
through greater production of caustic soda 
and of perfumery materials. 

The importance of soap exports in the 
country’s present precarious economy 


could not be overlooked. The Government 
should realise that it must foster and 
strengthen economic contracts through a 
study of foreign markets by experis. 

The industry’s aim to reduce costs 
could be brought about only by mainten- 
ance of a certain level of production. They 
were prepared io take a risk, provided the 
per capita consumption—only one lb. com- 

pared to 20-25 lb. in the western countries 
aa be raised. 

Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami Raja, Chief 
Minister, who inaugurated the conference, 
suggested that efforts should be made to 
replace the edible oils, now being con- 
sumed on a large scale for soap-making, 
by non-edible oils. 

The growth of the soap industry in 
India would create a steady demand for 
vegetable oils, chemicals and other in- 
gredients, which would involve the develop- 
ment of many subsidiary industries. The 
use of non-edible oils might render the 
products of industry much cheaper. 

It was high time, he said, that those 


‘engaged in soap manufacture took stock 


of the present position of the industry, 
and made plans for its improvement. 

Mr. P. B. Kurup, chairman of the recep- 
tion committee, said that the South 
Indian Soap Makers’ Association, which 
had been functioning as a varallel associa- 
tion to the All India Soap Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, had now agreed to work with that 
organisation. 


Surplus Stocks 

The industry today, he said, was faced 
with the tragedy of mounting production, 
stock accumulation and decreasing pur- 
chasing power of the masses. | Normally 
the surplus would have found its way to 
Burma, China and Indonesia, but the polli- 
tical ferment in those areas had virtually 
closed the door. Pakistan, which had been 
the main consumer, did not seem now to 
patronise Indian products. Egypt, the 
Sudan, Cyprus, Syria, the Lebanon and 
Ceylon were now fairly advanced in soap- 
making. 

Mr. Kurup considered they had 
depended too long on foreign essential oils 
and aromatic perfumes. There were 
abundant facilities in India for growing all 
species of aromatic vlants and Indian firms 
had already made a beginning in the manu- 
facture of essential oils and perfumes. The 
industry, he said, must be Pare Oy 
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The Stock and Chemical Markets 


ENERAL undertone in British Funds 

and industrial shares has been firmer. 
Success of the new East African loan 
helped British Funds, and leading indus- 
trials were favoured because of attention 
drawn to the attractive yields and the 
assumption that in most cases there are 


excellent prospects of dividends being 
maintained. 
Imperial Chemical have been active 


around 42s. 4$d., the market continuing 
to expect excellent results and an un- 
changed 10 per cent dividend total. Mon- 
santo, however, eased further to 48s, 9d. 
Laporte Chemicals 5s. shares were 9s. 4$d., 
Albright & Wilson 28s. 6d., Amber Chemi- 
cal 2s. shares were'4s. 9d., F. W. Berk 
14s, 8d. and Boake Roberts 25s. 6d. 


In other directions, Bowman 4s. shares 
were 5s. 3d, and Brotherton 10s. shares 
19s. 8d. Sanitas Trust 10s. shares eased 
to 16s. 3d., Pest Control 5s. were 
%s. 9d., W. J. Bush 5 per cent preference 
22s. 3d., and L. B. Holliday 43 per cent 
preference 19s. 9d. Fisons rallied to 
2ls. 9d, on the new issue terms. 


Shares of plastics and kindred companies 
were uncertain, apart from’ British 
Xylonite, which changed hands around 
67s. 6d. J. B. Broadley 1s. shares fell to 
8s. 9d. on the passing of the dividend; 
Kleemann were 8s. 9d. and De La Rue 
21s. 3d. 


There has been further buying of United 
Molasses, which have risen to 40s., partly 
due to the market view that there are 
share bonus possibilities, Lever & Unilever 
have been steadier at 41s. 6d., but Lever 
N.V. eased further to 40s. 6d. There was 
again firmness in British Glues (20s. 3d.) 
because of dividend possibilities, and 
Amalgamated Metal shares, at 19s., re- 
mained under the influence of their in- 
creased payment. British Oxygen at 
94s. 6d. have been firm, in anticipation of 
the financial results and helped by the 
prospect of an issue to shareholders on 
attractive lerms. 


Associated Cement strengthened to 77s. 
and, after an earlier reaction, Borax Con- 
solidated to 52s. 6d. Turner & Newall 
were firm at 77s. 3d. Glaxo Laboratories, 
at 45s. 74d., have been active, and Boots 
Drug were higher at 46s. United Glass 
Bottle remained at 68s. 9d., earnings being 
well in excess of dividend payments; there 


are good prospects for shareholders. It is 
not generally expected, however, that 
there will be an increase in the distribu- 
tion for the past financial year. 


Iron and steels have been firmer, buyers 
being attracted by the good yields and by 
the knowledge that, even under nationali- 
sation, there would be prospects of capital 
appreciation because current market prices 
are substantially below the “‘ take-over ”’ 
prices. Hadfields were 26s., Dorman Long 
29s. 6d, and United Steel 24s. 6d. Babcock 
& Wilcox, at 57s. 6d., showed some profit- 
taking; Staveley firmed up to 75s. 6d. 

Oils eased after earlier 
Anglo-Iranian were 75/32 
63s. 14d. 


small gains. 


and_ Shell 


Market Reports 


HE effects of changed values of sul- 
phuric acid, zine and zine oxide have 
represented the main factors in the indus- 
trial chemicals market during the past 


week. The movement to the home con- 
suming industries is on a steady 
scale and the flow of export inquiry 


remains satisfactory. In most sections the 
supply is equal to the demand. The 
reduction recently revealed in the value 
of chemical exports in February are not 
entirely accounted for by the shorter 
month. Australia continues to be one of 
the ‘more important overseas customers, 
Trade in the coal tar products is un- 
altered, pitch continuing in fair request 
for home and export. The home price is 
now quoted 90s. per ton ex-works for bulk 
quantities. 


MANCHESTER.—Firm price conditions have 
been maintained on the Manchester chemi- 
cal market, although there has been little 
actual movement of stock. There has been 
a steady flow of delivery specifications from 
the leading industrial users, representing 
good quantities of alkalis as well as potash 
and ammonia compounds. A fair volume 
of new business on both home and export 
account is reported. There is a steady call 
for fertilisers. 


Giascow. — Business in the Scottish 
heavy chemical market has been consis- 
tent, and the export market is reported to 
have shown renewed activity. 
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Law and Company News 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
herein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shail, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages or Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annua] Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 

Epwarp O’Keere, Lrp., Dublin, manure 
manufacturers. (M., 1/4/50.) February 
24, deb. securing all moneys due or to 
become due to the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland, Ltd.; general charge and a 
specific charge. *£6000. December 28, 
1948, 

Sotipo. CuHeEemicaL, Lrp., London, S.E-~ 
(M., 1/4/50.) March 1, £1500 (not ex.) 
mort., to Lloyds Bank, Ltd.; charged on 
Ashmead House, Disney Street, S.E.1. 
*Nil. December 29, 1949. 


SoutTHern Cuemicaus, Lrp., Dublin. (M., 
1/4/50.) February 27, deb. securing all 
moneys due or to become due to the Bank 
or Ireland; general charge and a specific 
charge upon property in Co. Limerick. 
*£1000. March 26, 1948. 


Creditors’ Meeting 


Dura.ite, Ltp., 3 Grays Inn Place, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. A meeting of creditors is to 
be called at Winchester House, London 
Wall, E.C.2, on April 17. 


Company News 


Anchor Chemical Company 
Trading profit of the Anchor Chemical 
‘o., Ltd., for the year was £84,401 (in- 
cluding a profit of £14,679 of an excep- 
tional nature). Disposable balance 
amounted to £86,171. The _ directors 
recommended that £20,000 be- placed to 
building and research reserve and a final 
dividend of 263 per cent (£9900) paid on 
ordinary shares (40 per cent for the year). 

Evans Medical Supplies, Ltd. 
‘The Treasury’s consent has..been ob- 
tained to issue, on behalf of Evans Medical 
Supplies, Ltd., 615,682 5s. ordinary shares 


at 5s. 6d. per share for subscription by 
ordinary stockholders. It is hoped ‘to 
maintain the ordinary dividend at 10 per 
cent p.a. on the increased ordinary capital 
and to pay the usual interim dividend of 8 
per cent in December, 1950, 
London Aluminium Company 

The fall in 1949 trading profits of the 
London Aluminium Co., Ltd., from 
£308,045 the previous year to £149,464, was 
explained by Mr. Duncan Campbell 
(chairman) as being due to the general 
rise in distribution and production costs, 
the increased cost of raw materials, par- 
ticularly aluminium, keener competition in 
the home market for culinary utensils in 
aluminium and to the expansion of the 
company’s heavy engineering activities. 


Increased Capital 


Notification of an increase of the capital 
of Trimpell, Ltd., petroleum refiners, Lon- 
don, E.C.3, by £499,700 (the registered 
capital was £300) records that shares were 
allotted on February 10 to Shell Refin- 
ing and Marketing Co., Ltd., and to I.C.L., 
Ltd. The former holds 249,850 ‘‘A’’ shares 
and I.C.I. the same number of “ B”’ 
shares. 


New Registrations 


M. L. Alkan (Production), Ltd. 

Private company. (479,840). Capital 
£7500. Objects: To take over jointly or 
in association with M. L. Alkan (Eales), 
Ltd., the business carried on by M, L. 
Alkan at Long Drive, Greenford, Middle- 
sex; and to manufacture chemicals of all 
kinds, ete. Directors: M. L. Alkan and 
K. Alkan, both of 14 Courtleigh Bridge 
Lane, N.W.11. 

Ellis Research & Testing Laboratories, Ltd. 

Private company. (479,385). Capital 
£2000. To conduct research laboratories 
and other establishments and general, 
chemical, physical and other scientific in- 
vestigations and analysis, etc. Directors: 


E. H. Ellis and M. M. Ellis. Reg. 


office: Ling House, Dominion Street, 
E.C.2. 

Ellis Scientific Equipment, Ltd. — 
Private company. (479,386). Capital 


£8000. Manufacturers of scientific equip- 
ment and apparatus, etc. Other par- 
ticulars.,similar to Ellis Research & 
Testing Laboratories, Ltd. 
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ASSISTING THE PATENTEE 
Possible Extensions of Protection 


OME improvements in_ conditions 

favouring the patentee are to be noted, 
in addition to the main provisions of the 
Patents Act, 1949, which became operative 
on January 1. Two new conditions contri- 
bute to extend the possible fruitful life 
of a patent. 

The period of operation of a patent— 
ordinarily 16 years—will be increased by 
the provision that it should now date from 
the time when the complete specification is 
filed, instead of from the date of applica- 
tion (12-15 months earlier), A “ provi- 
sional specification ”’ is required with the 
application and, if a question of priority 
should arise, the date of presenting this 
will be applicable to the case. 

The new dating procedure will also allow 
deferment of payment of increased fees. 

Extensions beyond the ordinary term of 
16 years are obtainable if it is proved that 
the patentee Las not been adequately 
rewarded by the patent or that the war 
has prevented the yatent being properly 
worked. The fact that an extension has 
been obtained under the ‘“ war losses ”’ 
provision does not preclude an extension 
under ordinary provision. A sole licensee 
can now apply for sale of a patent. 

No patent has full ‘egal sanction until 
it is sealed with the seal of the Patent 
Office and a request for this must normally 
be made within 21 months from the date of 
application. Now, even if this time has 
expired, the Comptroller can order a 
patent to be sealed, provided a request is 
made within six months and it is shown 
that the failure to apply for sealing was 
unintentional. 





German Patent Law 
DISPOSSESSION of an enterprise in the 


Eastern Zone of Germany is applicable 
locally only insofar as patent rights are 
concerned; such action does not apply to 
the territory of the Federal German 
Republic or to Western Berlin. 

That judgment was given recently by 
the County Court of West Berlin, which 
further stated that where a company 
which has been dispossessed in the Eastern 
Zone continues its activities in the 
Western zones, protection of its patent 
rights are maintained. 

Products manufactured according to 
such patents by the company in the 
Eastern Zone must not, however, be sold, 
distributed, or used in the Western zones 
or in Western Berlin. 


TAXATION BURDEN 
NUM Demands Several Reliefs 


HE National Union of Manufacturers, 

representing more than 5000 firms and 
65 trade associations, has sent to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a memoran- 
dum calling for ‘“ heroic’? measures io 
reduce Government expenditure, including 
the appointment of an independent body 
to overhaul Government spending, the 
reduction of the purchase tax to a flat 
rate of 33} per cent and a consideration 
of the damaging effect of death duties on 
medium and smaller firms and family 
businesses. 

The memorandum emphasises ‘“‘that the 
enormous volume of Government expendi- 
ture, now absorbing something like 40 per 
cent of the national income, imposes a 
crippling burden of taxation on British 
industry.”’ 

The National Union says it can find no 
justification for the tax on undistributed 
profits, which can only be regarded as a 


-tax on capital, as it results in reducing the 


sum that would otherwise be left for 
capital development. It strongly urges 
that it should be repealed.’ It is also 


recommended that the existing maximum 


allowance of £2500 as the chargeable 
remuneration of working directors (in 


cases where the directors have a control- 
ling interest) should be increased to £5000, 
retaining the present overriding maximum 
of 15 per cent of the profits. 


Unfair Limitation of Dividends 


THE ‘need for greater incentives and 
rewards for the individual worker and 
producer were emphasised by Viscount 


Hinchingbrooke, M.P., at a 
the Society of 
last week. 

Referring to the dividend limitation, 
Lord Hinchingbrooke suggested a_par- 
tial freeing of payments and declared that 
there should not be artificial limitation of 
ihe dividends of those who had the most 
interest in the concern. 

Encouragement was owed to workpeople 
engaged in the business, the directors and 
executives who managed it, the merchant 

banker who nursed it and the family which 
founded it—in fact, all who gave a 
business drive and enterprise. 

Lady Benn, explaining the absence 
through illness of the society’s president, 
Sir Ernest Benn, said that he was very 
much better and looking forward to 
attending the next luncheon of the society. 


luncheon of 
Individualists in London 
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Phthalic Anhydride is one of two hundred 
chemicals made by Monsanto and used 
throughout the field of industry. While 
the overall production position is a little 
easier, demand still exceeds supply in 
many instances 


Please write to the Sales Department, 
indicating the industries in which you are 
interested, and asking for descriptive 
leaflets, with notes on current availability 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, VICTORIA STATION HOUSE, LONDON, 
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Patent Processes in the Chemical Industry : 

The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of specifications accepted will 
be obtainable, as soon as printung arrangements permit, from the Patents Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, H 
at 2s. each. Higher priced photo:tat copies are generally availabie. on 
Complete Specifications Accepted Pexton, and M. Maccormac. April 14 one fo 
1948. 637,108. Survey 


Preparation of 2-halo-2-formylethanes.— 
American Cyanamid Co. July 30 1947. 
636,353. 

Aluminium magnesium 
Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 
636,414, 

Manufacture of plastic articles.—B.X. 
Plastics, Ltd., P. G. T. Hand, J. F. Clark, 
and A, E. Judd. July 19 1948. 636,233. 

Method of concentrating minerals.— 
Nassau Smelting & Refining Co. Aug. 7 
1947. 636,356. 

Synthetic rubber-like materials.—B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Aug. 21 1947. 636,238. 

Adhesive compositions.—I.C.I., Ltd., 
and B. J. Balfe. Sept. 10 1948. 636,423. 

Process for absorbing, volatile hydrocar- 
bons from mixed gases.—N.V. De Bataaf- 
sche Petroleum Maatschappij. Nov. 4 1947. 
636,279. 

Production of synthetic lubricating oil. 
—Standard Oil Development Co. Nov. 5 
1947. 636,372. 

Production of polymeric esters.—Court- 
aulds, Ltd., E. R. Wallsgrove, and F. 
Reeder. Nov. 30 1948. 636,429. 

Process for treating olefinic aldehydes. 
—N.V. De Bataafsche Petroleum Maat- 
schappij. Dec. 16 1947. 636,430. 

Preparation of keto-carboxylic ecids and 
their; derivatives.—United States Rubber 
Co. Dec. 19 1947. 636,287. 

Paraffin wax composition.—Standard Oil 
Development Co. Jan. 19 1948. 636,435. 

Anodic oxidation of aluminium and its 
alloys.—Roval, Ltd., S. T. Roberts, and 
R. W. Taylor. Jan. 19 1949. 636,293. 

Manufacture of cyclo-alkadienes.—Stan- 
dard Oil Development Co. April 29 1948. 
636.308. 

Method of regenerating a duvlex ion ex- 
changer.—Sun Chemical Corporation. Nov. 
5 1945. 636,240. 

Lubricating oil compositions.—E. P. 
Newton. (Standard Oil Co. of California). 
Oct. 18 1944. 636,941. 

Process of producing an aqueous disper- 
sion for treating fibrous materials and the 
treatment of such materials therewith.— 
Monsanto Chemical Co. June 4 1946. 
636,878. 

Process of and apparatus for. the pro- 
duction of nitric acid.—H. Frischer. March 
11 1947. 636,951. 

Production of combustible gases from 
hydrocarbon oils.—Gas Light & Co., S. 


alloys.—Acme 
July 31 1947. 


Castor oil polybasic ester gels.—British |by ch 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. April 18 |te ha 
1947. 637,110. 455,000 

Processes of improving the stability of The 
an unstable solution of a reaction product |™ater 
of melamine, an aldehyde and a bisulphite. 
—Monsanto Chemical Co. April 22 1947. |, 
636,892. Murad 

Method of producing silica fibres and {Copper . 
fibrous articles produced thereby.—H, I. |Z". 
Thompson Co. April 24 1947. 636,893. [zinc 

Phosphatic fertilisers—A. R. Standaert, 
and E, H. I. Brown. May 4 1948. 636,898. 

Lustrous zine and method for production 
thereof.—Poor & Co. May 28 1947. THE 
636,954. THE s 

Manufacture of organosilicon resins.— |!@ the 
Dow Corning Corporation. July 3 1947. of alu 
636,905, Comme 


Luminescent zinc fluoride and method of Griffitl 


preparing same.—Sylvania Electric Pro- |¥#5.™ 
ducts, Inc. July 22 1947. 637,120. possibi 

Production of pyrazine.—American poquare 
Cyanamid Co. Aug. 5 1947. 636,918. 7 


Process for the manufacture of phos- 
phoric acid.—Davison Chemical Corpora- 
tion. Aug. 11 1947. 636,964. ; 

Process for the manufacture of pyridine 
compounds.—Roche Products, Ltd. Sept. 
20 1947. 637,130. | 

Production of alkali cellulose and cellu- | 
lose derivatives made therefrom.—M. H. 
Wilcox, J. Downing, and J. G. N. Drewitt. 
Oct. 15 1948. 637,133. 

Manufacture of cellulose ethers.—M. H. 
Wilcox, J. Downing, and J. G. N. Drewitt. 
Oct. 15 1948. 637,184. 

Manufacture of sulphur-bearing alcohols, | 
—C. Arnold. (Standard Oil Development | 
Co.). March 27 1946. 637,295. 

Manufacture of hard sintered alloys.— 
Soc. Le Carboue-Lorraine. July 19 1946. | 
637,165. 

Production of strontium peroxide.— 
A. Pavlik. Jan. 28 1947. 637,172. 

Manufacture of catalytic materials.— 
C. Arnold. (Standard Oil Development 
Co.). Feb. 14 1947. 637,178. 

Modified lead sulphate pigments and the 
process of manufacturing.—National Lead 
Co. March 12 1947. 637.304. 

Process for preparing mercapto vinyl 
derivatives.—Gevaert Photo-Produciten 
N.V. March 21 1947. 637,182. 

Manufacture of penicillin derivatives.— }#/L°/!/ 
Merck & Co., Inc. April 11 1947. 637,184. 
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FQRECAST FOR 1950 SPAIN’S METAL PROBLEMS 
” Sulphuric Acid and Metals Shortage of Ores and Coal 
C.2 HE rising trend anticipated in chemi- y | ‘HE iron and steel industry in Spain, 
cal production is shown by more than concentrated mainly in the Bilbao dis- 
14 Jone forecast in the Government Economic trict on the Bay of Biscay coast, is facing 
Survey for 1950 (CMD 7915). Use of labour the likelihood of the exhaustion of the 
ish |by chemical and allied trades is expected higher-grade ores in the north. That is 
1g |tv have risen at the end of this year to the conclusion made by the (Canadian) 
455,000 (449,000 in December last). International Trade Relations Division and 
of The expected scale of consumption of expressed in an article published in 
uct |mMaterials includes these items :— Foreign Trade (7, No. 164, 291-4). _ 
vw 1948 1949 1950 There are substantial ore reserves in the 
47. (Thousand tons) south of Spain, but high transport costs 

* }Sulphuric acid 1563 1677-1800 make their utilisation uneconomic, the 

~— a .- oh ie 357 a po division reports. Plans to produce more 

Ree a Pe ees 25 21 22 steel in the Asturias, using low-grade ores, 
y, [Refinediead ... ...  --. 179 152-200 would take at least four years to become 
ane Zinc... . ove ons 223 199 220 fully effective. * 
g93. | er ene The production of tinplate has fallen in 
“sa : ss recent years to some 22,000 tons a year, 
“9 Sterling Aluminium about half the total capacity. 

‘THE suitability of the Volta river project Aluminium consumption is about 3000 
s.— {im the Gold Coast as a sterling area source tons a year, 2000 tons of which is imported, 
O47. of aluminium was raised in the House of the balance being produced in Spain frem 
‘ Commons by Mr. John Grimston, Mr. J. imported alumina, The new I.N.I, plant 
sof Griffiths said that a survey of the region for the electrolysis of alumina in Valla- 
Pro. |Was in progress, covering not only the dolid is expected to have a capacity of 

possibility of hydro-electric power but also 10,000 tons a year. The manufacture of 
— requirements of irrigation and navigation. alumina itself from imported bauxite is 
He would expedite the report. also planned. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 











EDUCATIONAL 





Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


AST and far-reaching developments in the range of 
time productions and markets of the Chemical 
tadestry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1.G.B. offers 
@ first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 


Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E. Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total of passes including— 


FIVE ‘*‘ MACNAB ”’ PASSES 
and 
FIVE FIRST PLACES 
Write to-day for the “ Engineers’ Guide to Success "— 
free—containing the worid’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of hemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes. 
Plant Construction, Works Design and gpg and 
Fo ga ees and Management—and which alone gives 
Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 
Puree, C. & G., B.Sc. ,ete. 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN | 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 





SITUATIONS VACANT 





WANTED 
SALT COMMISSIONER, CEYLON 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of SALT 

COMMISSIONER in the Salt Division of the Depart- 
ment ofIndustries, Ceylon, on the salary scale Rs13,800— 
Rs600—Rs15,600 per annum, for Ceylonese, Indians and 
Pakistanis, and £900-£50-£1,200 per annum for Euro- 
peans, Americans and Australians. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the HIGH 
COMMISSIONER for Ceylon in London, 25, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1. 

Applications for the above post should reach the High 
Commissioner for Ceylon in London, on or before 
April 22nd, 1950. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS required for Bahrein Petro- 
leum Company Limited. Applicants must possess a 
degree in Chemical Engineering, or have obtained at least a 
Graduate Membership of the Institution. Experience in 
petroleum refinery work desirable, but experience with 
coal tar or other heavy industrial porcesses acceptable. 
Married applicants must be prepared to accept a two 
years separation from family. Free board, air con- 
ditioned accommodation and medical attention provided 
with provident fund benefits. Kit allowance. Agree- 
ment periods 24 to 30 months with paid home leaves. 
Commencing salary according experience with minimum 
£660 p.a. for recent University Graduates. Write with 
full particulars, age qualifications experience etc., 
Box 3353 c/o CHARLES BARKER & SONS LTD., 31, Budge 
Row, London, E.C.4. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 





ASSISTANT CHEMIST required for work in the Process 

Development Department of a Firm in the Manchester 
area engaged in the Manufacture of Organic Chemicals. 
_—_ have Degree or equivalent, together with some 

xperience in industry. A knowledge of Chemical 
Sratens ring would be an added qualification, but is not 
essential. The vacancy should appeal to young 
Graduates who wish to gain experience in a wide and 
expanding field of the Chemical Industry. Salary is 
commensurate with age and experience, and applications 
should be forwarded to Box No. C.A. 2906, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS are 

required for the design of Chemical Plant and 
specialised items of equipment. Preference will be given 
to applicants of Degree standard who have some 
industrial or design experience. The openings offer scope 
and opportunity to young engineers willing to. take 
responsibilities. Write to HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES, 
LtD., 24/26, Baltic Street, London, E.C.1. 





| 

"THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS invite} 

applications for a post of RADIOCHEMICAL| 
INSPECTOR on thé staff of the Ministry of Health.| 
Candidates must be at least 30 on the Ist January, 1950, 
and must have a good Honours Degree in Che mistry and} 
substantial research experience. A good knowledge of} 
the properties and chemistry of radio-active substances | 
isessential and familiarity with techniques of estimating 
traces of radio-active elements desirable. The successful 
candidate will be required to carry out such estimations 
and to give advice on matters relating to the control and | 
disposal of radio-active waste products. 

Inclusive London salary, £1,050-£1,270 
£900-£1,100 (women). 

The successful candidate will be stationed in London 
but will be required to visit other parts of the country. 

Further particulars and forms of application from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 
7th Floor, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 3018. Completed application 
forms must be returned by 27th April, 1950 
6198/250/DVL. 


(me n),| 





FOR SALE 





NE 150-litre working capacity water bath-heated 
ENAMELLED VESSEL mounted in mild steel water 
bath, fitted with cooling coil and provision for electric 
heater ; bolted-on dished cover having sight and light 
glasses, 3 by 2in. branches, 1 by 3in. branch, charge- 


| 





hole and 6 in. bore distillation bend ; no stirrer. 

Two 100-litre working capacity OPEN-TOP ENAMELLED 
VESSELS, steam jacketed for about 5 Ib. per sq. in. 
working pressure ; mounted on legs. The enamelling 
in one vessel is sound, but there is a hair-line crack in 
the top of the second. 

One MILD STEEL TOTALLY ENCLOSED VESSEL, 
200 litres capacity steam jacketed for 50 Ib. working 
pressure, 14 in. bottom outlet ; cover fitted light and 
sight glasses. 8 in. diameter charge-hole, 3 by 14 in. 
branches, no stirrer but centre branch suitable for 
glanding and fitting agitator. 

UNUSED WAX EXTRACTION PLANT by 
Fraser, Limited, designed for Lignite. 
24 hours. Full specification on request 

Large Activated Carbon SOLVENT RECOVERY PLANT 
by Sutliffe & Speakman. 


REED BROTHERS (ENGINEERING) 
meee * Works, Cuba — 
LWALL, E.1 


Fraser & 
36 tons per 
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FOR SALE 


600 


PROCESS PLANT 


yee AL open top JACKETED MIXER by L. A. 

HELL, tin sprayed internally, approx. 

7 _ yoy total depth 8 ft. 6 in. Agitator consists 

of central shaft suspended from top with 3 blades. 
Motorised 380/3/50, 950 r.p.m. 

Vertical open top steam JACKETED MIXER by BRINJES 
& GOODWIN, approx. 2 ft. 9 in. diam. by 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep, mounted on 4 tee iron legs. Overdriven 
paddle agitator driven through crown wheel] and 
pinion. 2-in. bottom outlet. 

HORIZONTAL MIXER or SALVA CONCENTRATOR, 
approx. 2 ft. 6 in. diam. by 4 ft. long with 
horizontal agitator shaft arranged for hand op. 
through gearing. Mixer body fitted with manhole 
15 in. by 12 in. and steam jacketed for 40 Ib. W.P. 
Mounted on strong steel framework with hand 
lever tilting. 

Two steam jacketed ROTARY VACUUM DRYERS, each 
17 ft. 3 in. long by 4 ft. 6 in. diam. Manhole in 
barrel with cover. Mounted on roller tracks and 





driven through glanded trunnion bearings. 
Discharge through 8.J. chamber. 
TROUGH MIXER/DRYER by SIMON, _horizontal., 


int. dimens. 8 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. deep by 2 ft. 8 in. 
wide. Agitator comprises bank of 16 solid drawn 
tubes approx. 6 ft. 6 in. long by 2? in. 0.d. Chain 
and sprocket drive. 8-in. square bottom side 
discharge. 

Vertical steam JACKETED MIXER, int. dimens. 4 ft. 
diam. by 4 ft. deep on straight 7 in. coned bottom. 
Open top with 24 in. sq. vert. shaft fitted paddle 
agitator. Motorised 400/3/50. 

HYDRO EXTRACTOR by BROADBENT, direct electrical 
nr fitted 72 in. galv’d basket, 20 in. deep, } in. 

verfs., pit type. Motorised 400/3/50. 

HYDRO EXTRACTOR by BROADBENT, fitted 48 in. 
basket, 16 in. deep. | 3-point suspension, pit type. 
Motorised 400/3/50. 

FILTER PRESS by DEHNE, plate and frame type, 16 
chambers approx. 2 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 5 in. by 2 in., 
individual tap re charge from each chamber into 
galv’d trough. . & L. pulley drive. 

GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., LTD., 


7 Rey — N.W.10 
: gar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. LEEDS, 
Tel. : Pudsey 2241 


BEROADBENT 48-in. SUSPENDED TYPE HYDRO 

EXTRACTOR, overdriven from 15 h.p. motor 
400/3/50 supply, together with Pony motor for slow 
running. 

BROADBENT 48in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR; three- 
point suspension, galvanised basket and complete 
with 15 h.p. motor, starting equipment and reverse 
current braking switch suitable for 400/440 volt 
8-phase 50-cycle supply. 

18-in. diam. WILKINSON OINTMENT MILL, with 
marble refining discs and enamelled hopper and 
agitator, and complete with driving motor. 

TUNGSTONE ACID PUMPS. A number available in 

Ebonite, Bronze and Tufnol. 

SILICA COILS of 2} in. bore, comprising 60 ft. formed 
into seven turns at 2 ft. 6 in. diam., complete with teak 
supporting framework. (Brand new.). 


NEWMAN INDUSTRIES LTD 
Yate Bristol, England. 
Chipping Sodbury 3311. 


ARBON DIOXIDE PLANT, complete with Com- 
pressors, Storage Tank and Generators. Full details, 
C. I., Ltd., Argall Ave., Leyton, E.10. 





FOR SALE 





AKER PERKINS "Twin Z-arm TIPPING MIXER, 
body 24 by 24 by 20, geared. 
* Nicholson ” 16 in. Double CAKE BREAKER. 
“ Worthington "’ Duplex STEAM PUMPS, horizontal, 
5} by 34 by 5, vertical, 44 by 2} by 5. 
*? Wilkinson *’ TABLET PRESS, single punch. 
Geared ROTARY PUMP, 4 in. suction and delivery. 
jt Ss, 
SAXONE BUILDING S, 
TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOOL, d. 


CHEMICAL PLANT FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
ALUMINIUM TANKS 

Two 6 ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 9 in. diam., open top; 
5 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. diam. ,enclosed. 

SPECIAL TANKS 

20 ft. by 4 ft. by 2 ft. 8 in., copper open top. 

Two Pfaudler Enamel lined, 6 ft. diam. 
Eighteen, 30 ft. by 9 ft. welded, dish ended, } in. plate. 
Iwel steam driven EXTRACTOR, 60 Ib. pressure. 

Six steam DISINFECTORS, 7 ft. long, 3 ft. diam. 

STEAM BOILERS—400 in stock, new and reconditioned 
also AIR COMPRESSORS, MIXERS, REDUCTION 
GEARS, PIPES, JACKETED STEAM PANS, etc. 

Send for illustrated catalogue containing 5,000 items— 


“ WATKINS’ MACHINERY RECORD” 
FRED WATKINS, COLEFORD, GLOS. 
*Phone : Coleford 2271/2 


four 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 
cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 


. lished 1830; contractors to i. M. Government.—T#Os, 


HILL-JONES, LTD., “ Invicta ” Milis, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hilljones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone 3235 East. 


NFRA-RED OVEN AND CONVEYOR ; 
‘Cabinet Rumbler Type and Equipment. 
I., Ltd., Argall Ave., Leyton, E.10. 


Shot Blast 
Full details 


OISTURE-TESTING for raw materials, or finished 

product, or during process, ‘‘ SPEEDY ’? MOISTURE 
TESTER gives accurate percentage water in 2-3 minutes. 
Portable, needs no electricity, no skill. Agents in 36 
countries. Write for Lab. Test Reports and full par- 
ticulars to Dept. C.A,6, THOs. ASHWORTH & Co., LTD., 
Vulcan Works, Burnley, Lancs 


AINT-MAKING MACHINERY. 
Ltd., Argall, Ave., Leyton, E.10. 


Full details C. 1., 


PHONE 98 STAINES 
TAINLESS Steel JACKETED PANS in batteries of 
three, gas heated, 18 gallons each. 

CONDENSERS ':y “ Belliss,” 6 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in. diam. 
shell, recently retubed; also DITTO by “ Weir,” 
160 and 100 sq. ft. tube area. (Unused.) 

Wet VACUUM PUMP by “ Belliss,”” approximately 8 in. 


by 6 in. stroke. 
“Manlove ”’ Jac: VACUUM OVENS, 7 ft. by 3 ft. diam. 
(new, unused.) Complete with all fittings, etc. 
HYDRO by “ Manlove,” 22 in. all steel basket, 400/3/50. 
Lab. size MICRO TWIN REFINER, 9 in. by 6 in. by 44 in. 
diam. rolls. 
Twin “ Z” Blade TIPPING MIXER, tinned pan, 30 in. 
by 28 in. by 22 in., 400/3/50. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO. 
STAINES. 


LTD. 
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FOR SALE 





VARIOUS MIXERS FOR SALE 


No. 200 OE nearly new WERNER PFLEIDERER 
JACKETED MIXER OR INCORPORATOR. 
Low type, C.I. built mixing chamber, 
28 in. by 29 in. by 27 in. deep, with double 
“U-shaped bottom which is jacketed, and 
double fish-tail or fin-type agitators geared 
ether at one side, with belt-driven friction 
pulleys, 34 in. diam. by 5 in. face, with hand- 
wheel operation and hand-operated screw tilting 
gear. Machine fit with machine-cut gears, 
covers, gear guard, cast-iron baseplate, and 
measuring overall approximately 7 . by 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. high to the top of the tipping screw 


One DITTO. 
One DITTO. 
One DITTO. 


One WERNER PFLEIDERER MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, similar to the above, with a 
C.I. built pan 25 in. by 25 in. by 19 in. deep, belt 
pulleys 26 in. diam. by 5 in. face, double fin-type 
agitators, and mounted on C.I. legs. 


One larger WERNER-TYPE MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, by Dobson & Bariow, with 
C.1. built pan or mixing ay = ry double 
“UU” type, 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 7 8 ft. 10 in, 
deep, with a jacketed bottom ba. ‘sk es to within 
about 12 in. of top, and fitted with double 
“7” type agitators, counterbalanced cover, 
machine-cut gears at each side, steel back- 
frame with counterbalancing weights and self- 
contained belt-driven tipping gear and main 
triple fast and loose belt pulleys 30 in. diam. a | 
64 in. face, with belt fork. oot tt hie ove’ 
sizes, 12 ft. long by 8 ft. wide by 10 ft. high. 

One DITTO of the same oueun, by DOBSON 
& BARLOW 


No. 201 
No. 202 
No. 203 
No 204 


No. 205 


No. 206 


No. 207 One DITTO of the same pattern by DOBSON 
& BARLOW 


No. 208 One DITTO by WERNER PFLEIDERER, with 
a C.I. built pan or mixing chamber, of the 
double “‘ U ” type, 4 ft. 5 in. long by 3 ft. 8 in. 
by 33 in. deep, with double “Z” mixing 
arms, gears at each end, hand-operated tilting 
gear, with steel backframe, counterbalancing 
weights and chains, and fast and loose pulleys 
8 ft. diam. by 6 in. face. 


One HORIZONTAL ‘‘U’’-SHAPED MIXER, 
steel built, riveted, measuring about 8 ft. 3 in. 
long by 3 ft. wide by 3ft. 3 in. deep, with 
horizontal shaft, fitted with boited-on mixing 
arms about 18 in. long by 4 in. wide, with inter- 
mediate breakers, and driven at one end by a 

of spur gears, with countershaft, fast and 
joose belt pulleys, outer bearing and plug cock 
type outlet at the opposite end, mounted on 
— cradles fitted to two R.S.J. running from 
en 


One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
One-HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 


These six “ U-shaped mixers are in some 
cases fitted with steel plate covers and a steam 
jacket round the bottom and extending to 
pm a about 18 in. of the top with plain end 
st) b 


Further details and prices upon application 


No. 209 


No. 210 
No. 211 
No. 212 
No. 213 
No. 214 


Write RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, ENGINEERS 
CUBER WORKS HULL. 
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FOR SALE 
PORTABLE EVAPORATION and _  DISTILLING 
UNIT, steam operated, by Caird & Rayner, 180 
gallons per hour, on pneumatic tyred trailer. FRED 


WATKINS, Coleford, Glos. 


UNUSED EXTRACTION PLANT by Fraser & Fraser, 
designed for extracting Montan Wax from Lignite, 
but suitable other processes. Box No. C.A. 2904, THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





V tneraving PANTOGRAPHS for acid etching or metal | 


engraving. 


Full particulars from PHILIP LAKR, 
“ Tecna Works,” 


East Union Street, Rugby. 


7 M.S. PANS, 6 in. diam. by 12 in. deep, each fitted 
Copper Coil. Good condition. Price each, 30s. 


THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL), LTD., 
CUBA STREET, MILLWALL, E.14 
Tel. : East 1844. 


- Revolving Decagon Wood VATS, steel banded, 
18 in. diam. by 21 in. deep I.D. Hand tilted with 
chain gear. Fast and loose pulley drive. 


THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED, 
CUBA STREET, MILLWALL, E.14. 


Tel. : East 1844. 
100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s, 
dozen. Aiso lurge quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons. 


Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs Phone 2198 








WANTED 


ANTED, medium size ROTARY DRYERS up to 

20 ft. long. Hot air heating with fan. In good 
condition. Box No. C.A. 2905, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 








WORKING NOTICES 


‘THE ag of British Patent No. 479713, entitled 
** AN PROVED FURNACE FOR HEATING 
GRANULAR MATERIALS,” offers same for licence or 
otherwise, to ensure practical working in Great Britain. 
Inquires to SINGER, STERN & CARLBERG, 28, East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 4, Illinois, U.S.A. 





HE Proprietors of the Patent No. 513,604 for 

** IMPROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING TO ALLOY- 
ING MOLYBDENUM WITH FERROUS METALS,”’ 
desire to secure commercial exploitation by licence or 
otherwise, of the Patent in the United Kingdom. Please 
reply to HASELTINE LAKE & CO., 28, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


HE Proprietor of British Patent No. 567634, entitled 

** IMPROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING TO TUBULAR 
FURNACES FOR DISTILLING OR CRACKING PRO- 
CESSES,”’ offers same for licence or otherwise, to ensure 
practical working in Great Britain. Inquiries to 
SINGER, STERN & CARLBERG, 28, East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, 4, Illinois, U.S.A. 


HE Proprietors of the Patent No. 596,121 for 

“IMPROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING TO PURI- 
FICATION OF CELLULOSIC MATERIALS ”’ desire to 
secure commercial exploitation by Licence or otherwise 
of the Patent in the United Kingdom. Please reply 
to HASELTINE LAKE & Co., 28, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 


SON AND KENYON 





DWARD RUSHTON, 
(Established 1855). 


Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL bp PLANT AND 
MACHINERY 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 





Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 





SERVICING 





OHM, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere 


Dior, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 











GBINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken for the trade. Also yo 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


GRINDING of every description of chemical and 
other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
TRos. HILL- —— Lrp., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams : ™ Hilljones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 


ULVERISING, Grinding, Mixing, Drying. CRACK 
PULVERISING MILLS LTD., 49/51, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 
Mansion House 4406. 














For Optimum Hardness and Strength | 


NITRIDED 
NITRALLOY 
STEEL 


For all parts subject to frictional 
wear, fatigue or corrosion fatigue. 


Particulars from : 


NITRALLOY LIMITED 


25 TAPTONVILLE ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 10 
_ "Phone: 60689 Sheffield *Grams: Nitralloy Sheffield 
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S. GIRLING & SONS, 


(COOPERS) LTD. 
Barrel & Drum Merchants 


STEEL DRUMS RECONDITIONED BY US 
SPEEDY DELIVERIES 


Suitable for all Trades 


Office and Cooperage: 


59 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON €E.10 

















Tel: Leytonstone 3852 














FOR 
ALL CLASSES 
OF DETERGENT 
AND BLEACHING 
OPERATIONS 


SODIUM METASILICATE 
SODIUM SESQUISILICATE 
SODIUM ORTHOSILICATE 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


(ALL STRENGTHS) 


SYNTHETIC AND 
ALL - PURPOSE 
DETERGENT COMPOUNDS 


SEND PARTICULARS OF 
YOUR DETERGENT AND 
BLEACHING PROBLEMS TO 


ALCOCK (rcroxiney LTD 
LUTON - BEDS 


Telechone : LUTON 4900 (3 lines) 


Telegrams : Peroxide, Luton 
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TANTIRON ooo 
P Telephone : Telegraphic 
The original and still the best acid Cetin Address 
resisting high silicon iron alloy 2908 ‘* Gasthermo,” 
The mark of Smith, London. 
Sole Manufacturers : precision and = BRITISH MADE 
efficiency. 1HROUGHOUT 


fennox Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 


If you use heat—it pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 
180, Goswell Road, London, E.C.! 
Thermometer Manufacturers (Mercury in Glass Type 


Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Laboratory Apparatus Manufacturers. 























PALE ANHYDROUS B. P. 
PALE ANHYDROUS COMMERCIAL 


LANOLINE 


Excellent English Make 


Owing to heavy sales 
we can only offer Competitive Prices 
for forward delivery On Request. 


COUPER, FRIEND & CO. 
33-35, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C-3 


Telephone : Mansion House 3166 (6 lines) 
Telegrams : COUPMILL, iesmacitatn London 


Samples and 
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Evan Cook’s Packers, Limited 
Queen’s Road, S.E.15. New Cross 0224 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (197) LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
Calder Vale Glass Works, Wakefield, Yorks. 


PHONE: WAKEFIELD 2042 GRAMS: GLASS, WAKEFIELD 





SPECIALISTS IN 


Carboys - Demijohns 
_ Winchesters 





The Laboratory 


Granulator 


Dry Type Granulators, 
Reciprocating Granulators, 
Filling and Packing Machines 


J. G. JACKSON AND 
CROCKATT LTD. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, NITSHILL ROAD, 


Also: 

















THORNLIEBANK, GLASGOW. Tel: Giffnock 39! 
" Telegrams : ‘‘ JAKCRO, Thornliebank.” 
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The FLOOR of AGES 


RESISTS 
ACIDS AND ALKALIS 


NSTALLED by a variety of industries for its rock-like 
permanence, The Floor of Ages also adds acid and 
alkali resistant to its honours. And rightly so. 

Exacting practical tests prove conclusively that The Floor 
of Ages is an effective, permanent resistant that is saving 
time and money for leading firms at home and abroad. 

If you would like to know how The Floor of Ages 

can solve YOUR problem, simply write or phone our 


Technical Dept. 
TANK LININGS 
formaldehyde 


Bolton & Hayes 
are specialists in storage tanks, and 
linings for bleach- alkali 


ing cisterns, 


acid and 
vats, etc. 





Bo.LTon « Hayes Lp. 


VIKING HOUSE 
Manchester Road, Bolton Tele. 4067 
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SPRAYING 
MACHINES 
for 


e ‘*FOUR OAKS ”’ way of 
quick and easy Limewashing, 
Colourwashing, D.stempering 
and Disinfecting. 









PATTERN 
SPRAYING MACHINE} 
is made in two sizes, | 


18 galls. and 30 galls. | 


Catalogues free 


All Prices are ‘ 
subject to con- 
ditions prevail-/ 
ing at the time 
Orders are re- 

ceived. ai 


Sole Manufacturers 3 


Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM 
W. C. G. LUDFORD, Proprietor. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
“* Sprayers, Four Oaks.’’ 305 Four Oaks. 

















IMPORTERS 
and 
EXPORTERS 


Specialising in 
INDUSTRIAL and FINE CHEMICALS, 
DRUGS, SOLVENTS, PLASTICS, 
and all materials for manu- 
facturing industries through- 
out Australia and New 


Zealand. 


SWIFT 


| & COMPANY LIMITED 

| Head Office: 26/30 Clarence St., 

Sydney, N.S.W. ; 

Branches at: Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Perth, Brisbane, Australia, 
and Wellington, N.Z. 

Cable Address: “Swift, Sydney.” 

Bankers: Bank of New South 
Wales, Sydney and London. 














Paints and enamels that start their life in a Houchin Mill 
will end in a perfect finish. 
Brilliant design and craftsman construction give Houchin 
Mills just the qualities for finer grinding of all materials. 
The Houchin ‘ high angle’ principle means faster, finer 
grinding—and three resultant benefits as well 

|. Greatly improved products. 

2. Lower product cost. 

3. Reduced cylinder wear. 
Make highest efficiency your target from this moment 
on—and Houchin Mills your standard grinding equip- 
ment. In spite of material shortages, good deliveries 
are still being made 





BALL & PEBBLE MILLS 
Houchin Ltd., Garford Street, London, E.14, 
Telephone : East 3768/3817 
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The TRUE¥ portable 
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h 


Hi 
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Not merely direct-reading and self-contained but 
truly portable — pocket-size, streamlined and 
weighing only 8 Ibs. Such is the new Marconi 
pH Meter TF 889, the latest addition to the 
series. Range | to 11 pH, discrimination 0.05 of a unit. 
Glass electrode ingeniously protected and stowed ; carrying 
handle adjustable to support the instrument in use ; battery- 
Operation to ensure instant readiness for action. Priced, so 
that the smaller firm can afford a reliable pH Meter and the 
larger employ whole batteries of them on the production line. 
Full particulars from 


MARCONI INSTRUMENTS LTD 


Measurement for Industry. ST. ALBANS, HERTS. Telephone: St. Albans 6161/5 


Northern Office : 30 ALBION ST., HULL. Western Office : 76 PORTVIEW RD., AVONMOUTH, 


Southern Office & Showrooms: 109 EATON SQ., LONDON, S.W.I. Midland Office: 19, THE PARADE, 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 














DONKIN 
COMPRESSORS 


High Speed Vertical 
Reciprocating Type 


for pressures up to 100 Ib. 
per sq. in. 


Automatic Control 
Forced Lubrication 


Easy Accessibility 
to Working Parts 


THE BRYAN DONKIN GO. LTD. 


CHESTERFIELD 
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